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THE 

LIFE OF THOMAS GRAY. 

BY 

DR, JOHNSON. 



Thomas Gray, the son of Mr. Philip Gray, a scri- 
vener of London, was born in Comhill, November 
26, 1716. His grammatical education he received 
at Eton ander the care of Mr. Antrobns, his mother's 
brother, then assistant to Dr. George ; and when he 
left school, in 1734, entered a pensioner at Peter- 
house in Cambridge. 

The transition from the school to the college is, 
to most young scholars, the time from which they 
date their years of manhood, liberty, and happiness ; 
but Gray seems to have been very little delighted 
with academical gratifications; he liked at Cam- 
bridge neither the mode of life nor the fashion of 
study, and lived sullenly on to the time when his at- 
tendance on lectures was no longer required. As he 
intended to profess the Common Law, he took no 
degree. 

When he had been at Cambridge about ^Ye years, 
Mr. Horace Walpole, whose friendship he had gained 
at Eton, invited him to travel with him as his compa- 
nion. They wandered through France into Italy; 
and Gray's Letters contain a very pleasing account 
of many parts of theilr journey. But unequal friend- 
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ships are easily dissolved : at Florence tbeyqoarreled, 
and parted: and Mr. Walpole is now content to 
have it told that it was by his fault. If we look, 
however, without prejudice on the world, we shall 
find that men, whose consciousness of their own 
merit sets them above the compliances of servility, 
are apt enough in their association with superiors to 
watch their own dignity with troublesome and punc- 
tilious jealousy, and in the fervour of independence 
to exact that attention which they refuse to pay. 
Part they did, whatever was the quarrel ; and the 
rest of their travels was doubtless more unpleasant 
to them both. Gray continued his journey in a man- 
ner suitable to his own little fortune, with only an 
occasional servant 

. He returned to England in September, 1741, and 
in about two months afterwards buried his father, 
who had, by an injudicious waste of money upon a 
new house, so much lessened his fortune, that Gray 
thought himself too poor to study the law. He 
therefore retired to Cambridge, where he soon after 
became Bachelor of Civil Law, and where, without 
liking the place or its inhabitants, or professing to 
like them, he passed, except a short residence at 
l/ondon, the rest of his life. 

About this time he was deprived of Mr. West, the 
son of a chancellor of Ireland, a friend on whom he 
appears to have set a high value, and who deserved 
his esteem by the powers which hp shows in his 
Letters, and in the ' Ode to May,' which Mr. Mason 
has preserved, as well as by the sincerity with which, 
when Gray sent him part of Agrippina,' a tragedy 
that he bad just begun, he gave an opinion which 
probably intercepted the progress of the work, and 
which the judgment of every reader will confirm. It 
.was certainly no loss to the J^nglish stage that ' Agrip- 
pina' was never finished. 

In this year (1742) Gray seems to have applied 
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himself seriously ' to poetry ; for in this year were 
produced the 'Ode to Spring/ his ' Prospect of Eton/ 
and his ' Ode to Adversity/ He hegan likewise a 
Latin poem, * De principiis co{|^tandi/ 

It may be collected from the narrative of Mr. 
Mason, that his first ambition was to have excelled 
in Latin poetry : perhaps it were reasonable to wish 
that he had prosecuted his desis^n ; for though there 
is at present some embarrassment in his phrase, and 
some harshness in his lyric numbers, his copiousness 
of languaj^e is such as very few possess ; and his 
lines, even when imperfect, discover a writer whom 
practice would have made skilful. 

He now lived on at Peferhouse, very little solici- 
tous what others did or thought, and cultivated his 
mind and enlarged his Tiews without any other pur- 
pose than of improving and amusing himself; when 
Mr. Mason, being elected Fellow of Pembroke Hall, 
brought him a companion who was afterwards to be 
his editor, and whose fondness and fidelity has kin- 
dled in Jiim a zeal of admiration which cannot be 
reasonably expected from the neutrality of a stranger, 
and the coldness of a critic. 

In this retirement he wrote (1747) an ode on the 
' Death of Mr. xWalpole's Cat ;' and the year after- 
wards attempted a poem, of more importance, on 
'Government and Education,' of which the frag- 
ments which remain have many excellent lines. 

His next production (1750) was his far famed 
' Elegy in the Churchyard,' which, finding its way 
into a Magazine, first, I believe, made him known to 
the public. 

An invitation from Lady Cobham about this time 
gave occasion to an odd composition, called ' A Long 
Story,' which adds little to Gny's character. 

Several of his pieces were published (1753) with 
desigpns by Mr. Bentley; and, that they might in 

b2 
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some form or other make a book, only one side of 
each leaf was printed. I believe the poems and the 
plates recommended each other so well, that the 
whole impression was soon bought. This year he 
lost his mother. 

Some time afterwards (1756) some young men of 
the college, whose chambers were near his, diverted 
themselves with disturbing him by frequent and 
troublesome nois^es, and, as is said, by pranks yet 
more otfensive and contemptuous. This insolence, 
having endured it a while, he represented to the go- 
vernors of the society, among whom perhaps he had 
no friends ; and, finding his complaint little regarded, 
removed himself to Pembroke Hall. 

In 1757 he published *The Progress of Poetry* 
and *Tbe Bard,' two compositions at which Ihe 
readers of poetry were at first content to gaze in 
mute amazement. Some that tried them confessed 
their inability to understand them, though Warbqrton 
said that they were understood as well as the works 
of Milton and Shakspeare, which it is the fashion to 
admire. Garrick wrot^ a few lines in their praise. 
Some hardy champions undertook to rescue them 
from neglect; aqd in a short time many were content 
to be shown beauties which they could not see. 

Gray's reputation was now so high, that, after the 
death of Gibber, be had the honour of refusing the 
laurel, which was then bestowed on Mr. Whitehead. 

His curiosity, not long after, drew him away frpm 
Cambridge to a lodging near the Museum, where ho 
resided near three years, reading and transcribing ; 
and, so far as can be discovered, very little affected 
by two odes on ' Oblivion' and * Obscurity,' in which 
his lyric performances were ridiculed with much con- 
tempt and much ingenuity. 

When the Professor of Modern History at Cam- 
bridge died, he was, as ho says, ''cockered and spi- 
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rited up," till he asked it of Lord Bote, who sent him 
a eivil refasal; and the place was ^ven to Mr« 
Brocket, the tutor of Sir James Lowtber- 

His constitution was weak, and, believing that his 
health was promoted by exercise and change of 
place, he ondertook (1765) a journey into Scotland, 
of which his account, so far as it extends, is very 
curious and elegant : for, fis bis comprehension iras 
ample, his curiosity 'extended to all the wprk$ of art, 
all the appearances of nature, and all the monuments 
of past events. He naturally contracted a friend- 
ship with Dr. Beattie, whom he found a poet, a phi- 
losopher, and a good man. The Mareschal College 
at Aberdeen offered him the degree of Doctor of 
Laws, which, having omitted to take it at Cambridge, 
he thought it decent to refuse. 
- What he had formerly solicited in vain was at last 
given him without solicitation. The Professorship 
of History became again vacant, and he received 
(1768) an offer of it from the Duke of Grafton. He 
accepted, and retained it to his death ; always de^r 
signing lectures, but never reading them ; uneasy at 
his neglect of doty, and appeasing his uneasiness 
with designs of reformation, and with a resolution 
which he believed himself to have made of resigning 
the office, if he found himself unable to discharge it 
. Ill health made another journey necessary, and he 
visited (1769) Westmorland and Cumberland. He 
that reads his epistolary narration wishes, that to 
travel, and to tell his travels, had been more of his 
employment; but it is by studying at home that we 
must obtain the ability of traveling with intelligence 
and improvement^ 

His travels and his studies were now near their 
end. The gout, of which he had sustained many 
weak attacks, fell upon his stomach, and, yielding to 
no medicines, produced strong convulsions, which 
(Joly 30, 1771) terminated in death. 
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His cbanicter I am williDg to adopt, as Mr. Mason 
has doDe, from a Letter written to my friend Mr. 
Boswell, by the Rev. Mr. Temple, rector of St. Glu- 
▼ias in Cornwall ; and am as willing as his wannest 
well-wisher to believe it trne. 

'Perhaps he was the most learned man in Europe. 
He was equally acquainted with the elegant and 
profound parts of science, and that not superficially, 
but thoroughly. He knew every branch of history* 
both natural and civil ; had read all the original histo- 
rians of England, France, and Italy ; and was a great 
antiquarian. Criticism, metaphysics, morals, poli- 
tics, made a principal part of his study ; voyages and 
travels of all sorts were his favourite amusements • 
and he had a fine taste in painting, prints, architec- 
ture, and gardening. With such a fund of know- 
ledge, his conversation must have been equally in-> 
structing and entertaining ; but he was also a good 
man, a man of virtue and humanity. There is no 
character without some speck, some imperfection; 
and I think the greatest defect in his was an affecta- 
tion in delicacy, or rather effeminacy, and a visible 
fastidiousness, or contempt and disdain of bis inferi- 
ors in science. He also had, in some degree, that 
weakness which disgusted Voltaire so much in Mr. 
Congreve : though he seemed to value others chiefly 
according to the progress they had made in know- 
ledge, yet he could not bear to be considered merely 
as a man of letters ; and, though without birth, or 
fortune, or station, his desire was to be looked upon 
as a private independent gentleman, who read for his 
amusement. Perhaps it may be said, what signifies 
so much knowledge, when it produced so little? Is it 
worth taking so much pains to leave no memorials 
but a few poems? But let it be considered that Mr. 
Gray was to others at least innocently employed ; to 
himself certainly beneficially. His time passed agree- 
ably: he was every day making some new acqui- 
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sition in science ; his mind was enlaiged, his heart 
softened, his Tirtae strengthened; the world and 
mankind were shown to him without a masic ; and 
he was taoght to consider every thing as trifling, 
and unworthy of the attention of a wise man, eicept 
the pursuit of knowledge and practice of virtue, in 
that state wherein God hath placed us.' 

To this character Mr. Mason has added a more 
particular account of Gray^s skill in zoology. He 
has remarked, that Gray's effeminacy was affected 
most * before those whom he did not wish to please;' 
and that he is unjustly charged with making know- 
ledge his sole reason of preference, as he paid his 
esteem to none whom he did not likewise believe to 
be good. 

What has occured to me from the slight inspec- 
tion of his Letters in which my undertaking has en-f 
gaged me is, that his mind had a large grasp ; that 
bis curiosity was unlimited, and his judgment culti-r 
vated ; that he was a man likely to love much where 
he loved at all ; but that he was fastidious and hard 
to please. His contempt, however, is often em- 
ployed, where I hope it will be approved, upon scep- 
ticism and infidelity. His short account of Shaftes- 
bury I will insert. 

' You say you cannot conceive how Lord Shaftes- 
bury came to be a philosopher in vog^e ; I will tell 
you : first he was a lord ; secondly, he was as vain 
as any of his readers; thirdly, men are very. prone 
to believe what they do not understand ; fourthly, 
they will believe any thing at all, provided they are 
under no obligation to believe it; fifthly, they love 
to take a new road, even when that road leads no 
where ; sixthly, he was reckoned a fine writer, and 
seems always to mean more than he said. Would 
yon have any more reasons ? An interval of above 
forty years has pretty well destroyed the charm. A 
dead lord ranks with commoners ; vanity is no longer 
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interested in the matter; for a new road has become 
an old one.' 

Mr. Mason has added, from his own knowledge, 
that, though Gray was poor, he was not eager of 
money; and that, out of the little that he had, he 
was Tery willing to help the necessitous. 

As a writer he had this peculiarity, that he did not 
write his pieces first rudely, and then correct them, 
but laboured every line as it arose in the train of 
composition ; and he had a notion not very peculiar, 
that he could not write but at certain times, or at 
happy moments ; a fantastic foppery, to which my 
kindness for a man of learning and virtue wishes him 
to have been superior. 

Gray's poetry is now to be considered; and I 
hope not to be looked on as an enemy to his name> 
if I confess that I contemplate it with less pleasure 
than his life. 

His ode * On Spring' has something poetical, both 
in the language and the thought; but the language 
is too luxuriant, and the thoughts have nothing new. 
There has of late arisen a practice of giving to ad* 
jectives derived from substantives the termination of 
participles; such as the culured plain, the daisied 
bank ; but I was sorry to see, in the lines of a scholar 
like Gray, the honeyed Spring. The morality is na- 
tural, but too stale ; the conclusion is pretty. 

The poem *• On the Cat' was doubtless by its 
author considered as a trifle; but it is not a happy 
trifle. In the first stanza, ' the azure flowers that 
blow' show how resolutely a rhyme is sometimes 
made when it cannot easily be found. Selima, the 
Cat, is called a nymph, with some violence both to 
language and sense ; but there is no good use made 
of it when it is done; for of the two lines, 

What female heart can gold despise? 
What cat *s averse to fish ? 
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the first relates merely to the nymph, and the second 
only to the cat The sixth stanza contains a melan- 
ehoiy truth, that ' a favourite has no' friend ;* but 
the last ends in a pointed sentence of no relation to 
the purpose ; if what glistered had been gold, the cat 
would not have gone into the water ; and, if she had, 
would not less have been drowned. 

The ' Prospect of Eton College' suggests nothing 
to Gray which every beholder does not equally think 
and feeL His supplication to father Thames, to tell 
him who drives the hoop or tosses the ball, is useless 
and puerile. Father Thames has no better means 
of knowing than himself. His epithet *• buxom 
health' is not elegant; he seems not to understand 
the word. Gray thought his language more poetical 
as it was more remote from common use : finding in 
Pry den * honey redolent of Spring,' an expression 
that reaches the utmost limits of our language. Gray 
drove it a little more beyond common apprehension, 
by making ' gales' Xo be ' redolent of joy and youth.' 

Of the ' Ode on Adversity,' the hint was at first 
taken from ' O Diva, gratum quae regis Antium ;* 
but Gray has excelled his original by the variety of 
his sentiments, and by their moral application. Of 
this piece, at once poetical and rational, I will not, 
by slight objections, violate the dignity. 

My process has now brought me to the wcndefful 
* Wonder of Wonders,' the two Sister Odes; by 
which, though either vulgar ignorance or common 
sense at first universally rejected them, many have 
been since persuaded to think themselves delighted. 
I am one of those that are willing to be pleased, and 
therefore would gladly find the meaning of the first 
stanza of the ' Progress of Poetry.' 

Gray seems in his rapture to confound the Images 
of * spreading sound and running water.' A ' stream 
of music' may be allowed; but where does ' music,' 
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however 'smooth and strong,' after having visited 
the * verdant vales, roll down the steep amain/ so 
as that ' rocks and nodding groves rebellow to the 
roar?' If this be said of music, it is nonsense; if it 
be said of water, it is nothing to the purpose. 

The second stanza, exhibiting Mars's car stnd 
Jove's eagle, is unworthy of further nqtice. Criti- 
cism disdains to*chase a schoolboy to his common- 
places. 

To the third it may likewise be objected, that it 
is drawn from mythology, though such as may be 
more easily assimilated. to real life. Idalias's 'vel- 
vet green' has something of cant. An epithet or 
metaphor drawn from Nature ennobles Art : an epi- 
thet or metaphor drawn from Art degrades Nature. 
Gray is too fond of words arbitrarily compoanded. 
' Many-twinkling' was formerly censured as not 
analogical ; we may say ' many-spotted,' but scarcely 
* many-spotting.' This stanza, however, has some- 
thing pleasing. 

Of the second ternary of stanzas, the first endea- 
vours to tell something, and would have told it, had 
it not been crossed by Hyperion: the second de- 
scribes well enough the universal prevalence of 
Poetry; but I am afraid that the conclusion will 
not rise from the premises. The caverns of the 
North and the plains of Chili are not the residences 
of ' Glory and generous Shame.' But that Poetry 
and Virtue go always together is an opinion so 
pleasing, that I can forgive him who resolves to 
think it true. 

The third stanza sounds big with ' Delphi,' and 
' Egean,' and ' Ilissns,' and * Meander,' and ' hal- 
lowed fountains,' and * solemn sound ;' but in all 
Gray's odes there is a kind of cumbrous splendour 
which we wish away. His position is at last false : 
in the time of Dante and Petrarch, from whom we 
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deriYO our first school of Poetry, Italy was oTerran 
by * tyrant poweP and ^ coward lice ;' nor was oor 
state macb better when we first borrowed the Italian 
arts. 

Of the third ternary^ the first gives a mythological 
birth of Shakspeare. What is said of that mighty 
genius is trne ; but it is not said happily: the real 
effects of this poetical power are' put out of sight by 
the pomp of machinery. Where tmth is sufilcient 
to fill the mind, fiction is worse than useless; the 
counterfeit debases the genuine* 

His account of Milton's blindness, if we suppose 
it caused by study in the formation of his poem, a 
supposition surely allowable, is poetically true, and 
hi4>pily imagined. But the ear of Dryden, with his 
two eomrsersy has nothing in it peculiar ; it is a car in 
which any other rider may be placed. 

*The Bard' appears, at the first view, to be, as 
Algarotti and others have remarked, an imitation of 
the prophecy of Nereus. Algarotti thinks it supe- 
rior to its original ; and, if preference depends only 
on the inuigery and animation of the two poems, bis 
judgment is right. There is in * The Bard' more 
force, more thought, and more variety. But to copy 
is less than to invent, and the copy has beeq unhap- 
pily produced at a wrong time. The fiction of Ho- 
race was to the Romans credible; but its revival 
disgusts us with apparent and unconquerable false- 
hood. Inereduhu otU. 

To select a singular event, and swell it to a giant's 
bulk by fabulous appendages of spectres and pre- 
dictions, has little difficulty; for he that forsakes the 
probable may always find the marvellous. And it 
has little use; we are affected only as we believe; 
we are improved only as we find something to be 
imitated or declined. I do not see that /The Bard' 
promotes any truth, moral or political. 

c 
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His stanzas are too long^, especially bis epodes ; 
the ode is finished before the ear has learned its 
measures, and consequently before it can receive 
pleasure from their consonance and recurrence. 

Of the first stanza the abrupt begrinning has been 
celebrated; but technical beauties can give praise 
only to the inventor. It is in the power of any man 
to rush abruptly upon his subject, that has read the 
ballad oiJohnany Armstrongs 

Is there eyer a man in all Scotland— 

The initial resemblances, or alliterations, ' ruin, 
ruthless, helm or hauberk,' are below the grandeur 
of a poem that endeavours at sublimity. 

In the second stanza the Bard is well described; 
but in the third we have the puerilities of obsolete 
mythology. When we are told that ' Cadwallo 
hush*d the stormy main,' and that ' Modred made 
huge Plinlimmon bow his cloud-topp'd head/ atten- 
tion recoils from the repetition of a tale that, even 
when it was first heard, was heard with scorn. 

The weaving of the winding-sheet he borrowed, as 
he owns, from the Northern Bards ; but their tex- 
ture, however, was very properly the work of female 
powers, the act of spinning the thread of life is in 
another mythology. Theft is always dangerous; 
Gray has made weavers of slaughtered bards by a 
. fiction outrageous and incongruous. They are then 
called upon to ' Weave the warp, and weave the 
woof,' perhaps with no great propriety; for it is by 
crossing the woof with the f&arp that men weave the 
weh or piece ; and the first line was dearly bought by 
the admission of its wretched correspondent, * Give 
ample room and verge enough '.' He has, however, 
nq other line as bad. 

' ' I haye a soni, that like an ample shield 
Can take in all ; and verge enough for more.' 

Dryden't Sehasiian, 
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Tbe liiird stanza of the second ternary is com- 
mended, I think, beyond its merit. The personifi- 
cation is distinct. ThirH and Hunger are not alike ; 
and their features, to make the imag^ery perfect, 
should have been discriminated. We are told, in the 
same stanza, how ' towers are fed.' Bat I will no 
longer look for particular faults ; yet let it be ob- 
served that the ode might have been concluded with 
an action of better example ; but suicide is always 
to be had, without expense of thought. 

These odes are marked by glittering accumulations 
of ungraceful ornaments; they strike rather than 
please ; the images are magnified by affectation ; the 
language is laboured into harshness. The mind of 
the writer seems to work with unnatural violence. 
* Double, double, toil and trouble.' He has a kind 
of strutting dignity, and is tall by walking on tiptoe. 
His art and his struggle are too visible, and there is 
too little appearance of ease and nature. 

To say that he has no beauties, would be unjust : 
a man like him, of great learning and great industry, 
could not but produce something valuable. When 
he pleases least, it can only be said that a good de- 
sign was ill directed. 

His translations of Northern and Welsh Poetry 
deserve praise; the imagery is preserved, perhaps 
often improved ; but the language is unlike the lan- 
guage of other poets. 

In the character of his Elegy I rejoice to concur 
with the common reader ; for by the common sense 
of readers, uncorrupted with literary prejudices, after 
all the refinements of subtilty and tbe dogmatism of 
learning, must be finally decided all claim to poetical 
honours. The 'Church-yard' abounds with images 
which find a mirror in every mind, and with senti- 
ments to which every bosom returns an echo. The 
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* 

four stanzas, beginning * Yet even these booes/ are 
to me original: I have never seen the notions in 
any other place; yet he that reads them here per- 
suades himself that he has always felt them. Had 
Gray written often thus, it had been vain to blame, 
and useless to praise him* 



ENCOMIUMS. 



TO 

MR. GRAY, UPON HIS ODES. 

Repine not, Gray, that our weak dazzled eyes 
Thy daring heights and brightness shun ; 

How few can trace the eagle to the skies. 
Or, like him, gaze upon the Sun ! 

Each gentle reader lores the gentle Muse, 

That little dares, and little means; 
Who humbly sips her learning from Reviews, 

Or flutters in the Magazines. 

No longer now from Leaming^s sacred store 
Our minds their health and vigour draw ; 

Homer and Pindar are revered no more. 
No more the Stagyrite is law. 

Though nursed by these, in vain thy Muse appears 
To breathe her ardours in our souls; 

In vain to sightless eyes and deaden'd ears. 
The lightning gleams, the thunder rolls : 

' From an original MS. in the possession of Isaac Reed, 
Esq. 

C2 
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Yet droop not, Gray, nor quit thy heaven-bom art. 
Again thy wondrous powers reveal ; 

Wake slumbering Virtue in the Briton's heart, 
And rouse us to reflect and feel I 

With ancient deeds our long-chill'd bosoms fire. 
Those deeds that mark Eliza's reign ! 

Make Britons Greeks again — then strike the lyre, 
And Pindar shall not sing in vain. * 



ODE TO MR. GRAY, 

ON THE 
BACKWARDNESS OF SPRING, IN THE YEAR 1742. 

Ids ItUc^Bttr SRcst, 1E8q» 

Dear Gray, that always in my heart 
Possessest far the better part. 
What mean these sudden blasts that rise 
And drive the Zephyrs from the skies? 
O join with mine thy tuneful lay. 
And invocate the tardy May ! 

Come, fairest Nymph, resume thy reign ! 
Bring all the Graces in thy train ! 
With balmy breath and flowery tread. 
Rise from thy soft ambrosial bed; 
Where, in elysian slumber bound. 
Embowering myrtles veil thee round. 
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Awake, in ail thy glories dress'd, 
Recall the Siephyrs from the west; 
Restore the sun, revive the skies, 
At mine and Nature's call, arise ! 
Great Nature's self upbraids thy stay. 
And misses her accustom'd May. 

See ! all her works demand thy aid ; 
The labours of Pomona fade ; 
A plaint is heard from every tree ; 
Each budding floweret calls for thee ; 
The birds forget to love and sing ; 
With storms alone the forests ring. 

Come then, with Pleasure at thy side. 
Diffuse thy vernal spirit wide ; 
Create, where'er thou tum'st thine eye. 
Peace, plenty, love, and harmony ; 
Till every being share its part. 
And heaven and earth be glad at heart. 
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EPITAPH 

ON 

MR- GRAY'S MONUMENT, 

IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

18q i)tr. iWasum. 

No more the Grecian Muse unrival'd reigns. 
To Britain let the nations homage pay I 

She boasts a Homer's fire in Milton's strains, 
A Pindar's rapture in the lyre of Gray. 



POEMS 

OF 

THOMAS GRAY. 



0lVe5. 



ON THE SPRING. 

Lo I where the rosy-hosom'd hours. 

Fair Venus' train, appear. 
Disclose the long expected flowers, 

And wake the purple year ! 
The attic warbler pours her throat. 
Responsive to the cuckoo*s note. 

The untaught harmony of Spring : 
While, whispering pleasure as they fly. 
Cool Zephyrs through the clear blue sky 

Their gathered fragrance fling. 

Where'er the oak's thick branches stretch 

A broader browner shade. 
Where'er the rude and moss-grown beech 

O'ercanopies the glade ', 



a bank 



Ceroaoopied with loscioos woodbine. 

Shaktp. Mid». Nighfs Dream. 
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Beside some water's rushy brink 
With me the Muse shall sit, and think 

(At ease reclined in rustic state) 
How vain the ardour of the crowd. 
How low, how little are the proud. 

How indigent the great ! 

Still is the toiling hand of Care, 

The panting herds repose : 
Yet hark, how through the peopled air 

The busy murmur glows ! 
The insect youth are on the wing. 
Eager to taste the honey'd spring. 

And float s^mid the liquid noon ' : 
Some lightly o'er the current skim. 
Some show their gaily gilded trim 

Quick glancing to the Sun ^. 

To Contemplation's sober eye  

Such is the race of man : 
And they that creep, and they that fly. 

Shall end where they began. 
Alike the busy and the gay 
But flutter through life's little day. 

In Fortune's varpng colours dress*d : 
Brush'd by the hand of rough Mischance, 
Or chiird by Age, their airy dance 

They leave, in dust to rest. 

° Nare per sestatem liqnidam . 

Virgil Georg, lib. 4. 

' sporting with qoick glanoe. 

Show to the ami their waved coats dropp'd with gold. 

MUton^s Paradise Lost, book 7. 

* While insects from the threshold preach, &c. 

JIf. Green, in the GrottOm 
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Mediiiiks I hear, in accents low. 

The sportivcf kind reply : 
Poor moralist ! and what art thou ? 

A solitary fly ! 
Thy joys no glittering female meets. 
No hive hast thou of hoarded sweets. 

No painted plumage to display : 
On hasty wings thy youth is flown ; 
Thy Sun is set, thy spring is gone — 

We frolic while 'tis May. 



ON 

THE DEATH OF A FAVOURITE CAT, 

DROWNED IN A TUB OF GOLD FISHES. 

TwAS on a lofty yase*s side, 
Where China's gayest art had dyed 

The azure flowers, that blow; 
Demurest of the tabby kind. 
The pensile Selima, reclined. 

Grazed on the lake below. 

Her conscious tail her joy declared ; 
The fair round face, the snowy beard. 

The velvet of her paws. 
Her coat, that with the tortoise 
Her ears of jet, and emerald eyes ' 

She saw ; and purr'd applause. 

Still had she gazed ; but midst the tide 
Two angel forms were seen to glide. 
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The Genii of thtf stream : 
Their scaly armour's Tyrian hue 
Through richest purple to the view 

Betray'd a golden gleam. 

The hapless nymph with wonder saw r 
A whisker first, and then a claw. 

With many an ardent wish. 
She stretch'd, in vain, to reach i^e prize^ 
What female heart can gold despise ? 

What Cat's averse to fish? 

Presumptuous maid! with looks intent 
Again she stretch'd, again she bent, 

Nor knew the gulf between : 
(Malignant Fate sat by, and smiled) - 
The slippery verge her feet beguiled. 

She tumbled headlong in. 

Eight times emerging from the flood. 
She mew'd to every watery god. 

Some speedy aid to send. 
No Dolphin came, no Nereid stirr'd ; 
No cruel Tom nor Susan heard. 

A favourite has no friend ! 

From hencci ye beauties, undeceived, 
Know, one false step is ne*er retrieved. 

And be with caution bold. 
Not all that tempts your wandering eyes 
And heedless hearts, is lawful prize ; 

Nor all that glisters gold. 
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ON 

A DISTANT PROSPECr OF ETON COLLEGE. 



Menander, 



Yb distant spires, ye antique towers. 

That crown the watery glade. 
Where grateful Science st^l adores 

Her Henry's holy shade ' ; 
And ye, that from ihe stately brow 
Of Windsor's heights the' expanse below 

Of grove, of lawn, of mead, survey. 
Whose turf, whose shade, whose flowers among 
Wanders the hoary Thames along 

His silver-winding way : 

Ah, happy hills ! ah, pleasing shade I 

Ah, fields beloved in vain ! 
Where once my careless childhood strayed,, 

A stranger yet to pain ! 
I fed the gales that from ye blow 
A momentary bliss bestow. 

As waving fresh their gladsome wing. 
My weary soul they seem to sooth. 
And, redolent of joy and youth ', 

To breathe a second spring. 

' King Henrj the Sixth, foander of the College. 

' And bees their honey redolent of spring. 

Drydena Fable on the Pythag. Systtm, 

D 
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Say, Father Thames, for thou hast seen 

Full many a sprightly race 
Disporting on thy margent green 

The paths of pleasure trace ; 
Who foremost now delight to cleave, 
With pliant arm, thy glassy wave ? 

The captive linnet which enthral ? 
What idle progeny succeed 
To chase the rolling circle's speed, 

Or urge the flying ball ? 

While some on earnest business bent 

Their murmuring labours ply 
'Gainst graver hours, that bring constraint 

To sweeten liberty : 
Some bold adventurers disdain 
The limits of their little reign. 

And unknown regions dare descry : 
Still as they run they look behind. 
They hear a voice in every wind. 

And snatch a fearful joy. 

Gay hope is theirs by fancy fed. 

Less pleasing when possessed ; 
The tear forgot as soon as shed. 

The sunshine of the breast : 
Theirs buxom Health, of rosy hue. 
Wild Wit, Invention ever new. 

And lively Cheer, of Vigour bom ; 
The thoughUess day, the easy night. 
The spirits pure, the slumbers light. 

That fly the' approach of mom. 

Alas ! regardless of their doom 

The little victims play ! 
No sense have they of ills to come. 

Nor care beyond to-day : 
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Yet see, how all around them wait 
The Ministers of human fate, 

And black Misfortune's baleful train ! 
Ah, show them where in ambush stand, 
To seize their prey, the murderous band? 

Ah, tell them they are men ! 

These shall the fury Passions tear. 

The vidtures of the mind, 
Disdainful Anger, pallid Fear, 

And Shame that sculks behind ; 
Or pining Love shall waste their youth. 
Or Jealousy, with rankling tooth. 

That inly gnaws the secret heart; 
And Enyy wan, and faded Care, 
Grim-visaged comfortless Despair, 

And Sorrow's piercing dart. 

Ambition this shall tempt to rise. 

Then whirl the wretch from high. 
To bitter Scorn a sacrifice. 

And grinning Infamy. 
The stings of Falsehood those shall try. 
And hard Unkindness' alter'd eye. 

That mocks the tear it forced to flow ; 
And keen Remorse, with blood defiled. 
And moody Madness laughing wild ^ 

Amid severest woe. 

Lo, in the Vale of Years beneath 

A grisly troop are seen. 
The painful family of Death, 

More hideous ^an their Queen : 
This racks the joints, this fires the veins, 
That every labouring sinew strains, 

' And Madness laoghing in his irefal mood. 

Dry den* 8 Fable of Palamon and ArcUe. 
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' Those in the deeper vitals rage : 
Lo, Poverty, to fill the band, 
That numbs the soul with icy hand. 
And slow-consuming Age. 

To each his sufferings ; all are men, 

Condemn'd alike to groan ; 
The tender for another's pain, 

The' unfeeling for his own. 
Yet, ah! why should they know their fate. 
Since sorrow never comes too late. 

And happiness too swiftly flies ? 
Thought would destroy their paradise. 
No more; — where ignorance is bliss, 

Tis folly to be wise. 



TO ADVERSITY. 



-Z«: 



i»«- 



ffeuTO, rot vaOii fiad^f 
0irra KOfims iX^- 

ifisCHYLUS. 



Daughter of Jove, relentless power, 

Tliou tamer of the human breast. 
Whose iron scourge and torturing hour 

The bad affright, afflict the best! 
Bound in thy adamantine chain. 
The proud are taught to taste of pain. 
And purple tyrants vainly groan 
With pangs unfelt before, unpitied and alone. 
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When first thy sire to send on earth 
Virtue, his darling child, designed. 
To thee he gave the heavenly birth, 

And bade to form her infant mind. 
Stem rugged nurse ! thy rigid lore 
With patience many a year she bore : 
What sorrow was, thou badest her know. 
And from her own she leam'd to melt at others' woe. 

Scared at thy frown terrific, fly 
Self-pleasing Folly's idle brood. 

Wild Laughter, Noise, and thoughtless Joy, 
And leave us leisure to be good. 

Light they disperse ; and with them go 

The summer friend, the flattering foe ; 

By vain Prosperity received. 
To her they vow ^eir truth, and are again believed. 

Wisdom in sable garb array'd. 

Immersed in rapturous thought profound. 
And Melancholy, silent maid. 

With leaden eye that loves the ground. 
Still on thy solenm steps attend : 
Warm Charity, the general friend. 
With Justice, to herself severe. 
And Pity, dropping soft the sadly pleasing tear. 

Oh, gently on thy suppliant's head. 

Dread Goddess, lay thy chastening hand ! 
Not in thy Gorgon terrors clad. 

Not circled with the vengeful band 
(As by the impious thou art seen) 
With thundering voice, and threatening mien. 
With screaming Horror's funeral cry, 
Despair, and fell Disease, and ghastly Poverty : 

d2 
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Thy fonn benign, oh Goddess ! wear. 

Thy milder influence impart. 
Thy philosophic train be there 

To soften, not to wound my heart 
The generous spark extinct revive. 
Teach me to love, and to forgive. 
Exact my own defects to scan. 
What others are to feel, and know myself a man. 



THE PROGRESS OF POESY. 

A PINDARIC ODE. 



Pindar, Oljmp. II. 

I. 1. 

Av^TAKE, ^olian lyre, awake ', 
And give to rapture all thy trembling strings. 
From Helicon*s harmonious springs 

A thousand rills their mazy progress take : 
The laughing flowers, that round uem blow. 
Drink life and fragrance as they flow. 

^ Awake, mj glory : awake, lote and harp. — David's PtoAM. 

Pindar styles his own poetry, with its mnsioa! accompani- 
ments, AloXi^f /MoXvA. AjoXi^if Xo^tfi, AJoXiSmr swoat, aZxS*, 
iEoIian song, iiSolian strings, the breath of the .Ak>lian flute. 

The subject and simile, as asnal with Pindar, are here united. 
The various sources of poetry, which gives life and lustre to all 
it touches, are here described ; as well in its quiet majestic 
progress enriching every subject (otherwise dry and barren) 
with all the pomp of diction, and luxuriant harmdny of num- 
bers, as in its more rapid and irresistible course, when swoln 
and hurried away by the conflict of tamultuons passions. 
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Now the rich stream of Music winds along. 

Deep, majestic, smooth, and strong. 

Through verdant vales, and Ceres' golden reign ; 

Now rolling down the steep amain. 

Headlong, impetuous, see it pour : [roar. 

The rocks and nodding groves rebellow to the 

I. 2. 

Oh! Sovereign of the willing soul % 
Parent of sweet and solemn-breathing airs. 
Enchanting shell ! the sullen Cares 

And frantic Passions hear thy soft control. 
On Thracia's hills the Lord of War 
Has curb'd the fury of his car. 
And dropp'd his thirsty lance at Ihy command. 
Perching on the sceptred hand^ 
Of Jove, thy magic lulls the feattier'4 king 
With ruffled plumies and flagging wing : 
Quench'd in dark clouds of slumber lie 
The terror of his beak, and lightnings of his eye. 

I. 3. 

Thee, the voice, the dance, obey*, 

Temper'd to thy warbled lay. 

O'er Idalia*s velvet green 

The rosy-crowned Loves are seen 

On Cytherea's day 

With antic sport and blue-eyed Pleasures, 

Frisking light in frolic measures ; 

* Power of harmony to calm the torbnlent passions of the 
soul, l^e tbonghts are borrowed from the first Pjrlhian of 
Pindar. 

' This is a weak imitation of some beantifal lines in the 
same ode. 

* Power of harmony to produce all the graces of motion in 
the body. 
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Now pursuing, now retreating. 

Now in circling troops they meet : 
To brisk notes in cadence beating, 

Glance their many-twinkling feet'. [clare : 
Slow melting strains their Queen's approach de- 

Where*er she .turns the Graces homage pay. 
With arms sublime, that float upon the air, 

In gliding state she wins her easy way : 
O'er her warm cheek, and rising bosom, move 
The bloom of young Desire and purple light of 
Love*. 

II. 1. 

Man's feeble race what ills await ^I 
Labour, and Penury, Ihe racks of Pain, 
Disease, and Sorrow's weeping train, 

And Death, sad refuge from the storms of Fate ! 
The fond complaint^ my song, disprove. 
And justify the laws of Jove. 
Say, has he given in vain the heavenly Muse ? 
Night and all her sickly dews, 
Her spectres wan, and birds of boding cry. 
He gives to range the dreary sky : 
Till down the eastern cliffs afar ^ [of war. 

Hyperion's march they spy, and glittering shafts 

Homer, Od. 0. 

TltfftiWi ^Sis ifvx^. Phryniats of/ud AtKentBwn. 

"* To compensate the real or imaginarj illii of life, the M ose 
was given as by the same ProTidence that sends the daj, by 
its cbeerfol presence, to dispel the gloom and terrors of the 
night. 

' Or seen the Morning's well appointed star 
Come marching up the eastern hills afar. Cowley. 
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II. 2. 

9 In climes beyond the solar road'^. 
Where shaggy forms o'er ice-bu^ltmomitams roam, 
The Muse has broke the* twilight ^oom 

To cheer the shivering Native's dall abode. 
And oft, beneath the odorous ^hade 
Of Chili^s boundless forests lai4» 
She deigns to hear the savage Youth r^eat 
In loose numbers wildly sweet 
Their feather-cinctured chiefs, and dusky loves. 
Her track, where'er the Goddess roves. 
Glory pursue, and generous Shame, [flame. 

The' unconquerable Mind, and Freedom's holy 

II. 3. 

Woods, that wave o*er Delphi's steep". 

Isles, that crown the' iEgean deep. 
Fields, that cool Ilissus laves. 
Or where Maeander's amber waves 

In lingering labyrinths creep. 
How do your tuneful Echoes languish. 
Mute but to the voice of Anguish ! 

' Extensive inflaenoe of poetie genins over the remotest 
and most ancivilized natioDs: its conoe^^ion wilh 2iberlj,ai|d 
the virtoes that natarallj attend on it. 

'* ' Extra anni solisqne Tias — ' VirgiL 

' Tatta lontana dal camin del so|e.' 

Petrarch, Cmuum, 2. 
" Progress of Poetrj from Greece to Italj, and from Italj 
to England. Chancer way not unacquainted with the writings 
of Dante, or of Petrarch. The Earl of Snrrejr and Sir Thomas 
W/at had traveled in Italy, and formed their taste there. 
Spenser imitated the Italian writers, and Milton improved on 
them ; bat this school expired soon after the Restoration, and 
a new one arose on the FreQoh mode|, wh^oh hut subsisted 
erer siace. 
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Where each old poetic Mountain 

Inspiration breathed around ; 
Every shade and hallow'd Fountain 

Munnur'd deep a solemn sound : 
Till the sad Nine, in Greece's evil hour, 

Left their Parnassus for the Latian plains. 
Alike they scorn the pomp of tyrant Power, 

And coward Vice, that revels in her chains. 
When Latium had her lofty spirit lost. 
They sought, oh Albion ! next, thy sea encircled 
coast. 

III. 1. 

Far from the Sun and summer gale. 
In thy green lap was Nature's Darling '^ laid» 
What time, where lucid Avon strayed. 

To him the mighty Mother did unveil 
Her awful face : the dauntless Child 
Stretch'd forth his little arms and smiled. 
This pencil take (she said) whose colours clear 
Richly paint the vernal year : 
Thine too these golden keys, immortal Boy ! 
This can unlock the gates of Joy ; 
Of Horror that, and thrilling Fears, 
Or ope the sacred source of sympathetic Tears. 

III. 2. 

Nor second He, that rode sublime '^ 
Upon the seraph-wings of Ecstasy, 
The secrets of the' Abyss to spy. [Time ■♦, 

He pass'd the flaming bounds of Place and 

'* Sbakspeare. 

••^ Milton. 

'* flammantia moenia mondi.' LucretiuM. 
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The living Throne, the sapphire blaze '% 

Where Angels tremble while they gaze. 

He saw ; but, blasted with excess of light, 

Closed his eyes in endless night "^. 

Behold, where Dryden's less presumptuous car 

Wide o'er the fields of Glory bear 

Two Coursers of etherial race*^, [ing pace **. 

With necks in thunder clothed, and long-resound- 

III. 3. 

Hark, his hands the lyre explore ! 
Bright-eyed Fancy, hovering o*er. 
Scatters from her pictured urn 
Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn ". 
But ah ! 'tis heard no more '° 

Oh! Lyre divine, what daring Spirit 

Wakes thee now! Though he inherit 
Nor the pride, nor ample pinion. 

That the Theban Eagle bear ", 
Sailing with supreme dominion 

Through the azure deep of air : 

^ For the spirit of the living creatare was in the wheels. 
And above the firmament that was over their heads, was the 
likeness of a throne, as the appearance of a sapphire stooe. 
This was the appearance of the glorj of the Lord. Exekiel i. 
20, 26, 28. 

Horn. Od. 

*^ Meant to express the stately march and sounding energy 
of Dryden's rhymes. 

^^ Hast thoa clothed his neck with thunder ? Job. 

'' Words that weep» and tears that speak. Cowley. 

^ We have had in onr langaage no other odes of the sub- 
lime kind, than that of Dryden on St. Cecilia's day. 

'* Atos mfif o^ix* ^<^oy« Olymp. 2. Pindar compares 
himself to that bird, and hb enemies to raveos that oroak and 
clamour in vain below, while it pursues its flight, regardless 
of their noise. 
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Vet oft before his infant eyes would run 
Such forms as glitter in the Muse*s ray 

With orient hues, unborrow'd of the Sun : 
Yet shall he mount, and keep his distant way 

Beyond the limits of a vulgar fate, 

Beneath theGood how far — but far above theGreat. 



THE BARD. 

A PINBARIC ODE*. 
I. 1. 

* Ruin seize thee, ruthless King ! 

Confusion on thy banners wait; 
Though fann'd by Conquest's crimson wing. 

They mock the air with idle state \ 

' This Ode is foanded on a tradition correot in Wales, that 
Edward the First, when he completed the.conqoest of that 
Goantrj, ordered all the Bards that fell into his hands to be 
pat to death. 

The original argoment of this Ode, as its anther had set it 
down on one of the pages of his common-place book, was as 
follows: 'The armj of Edward I. as they march through a 
deep valley, are suddenly stopped by the appearance of a 
yenerable figare seated on the summit of an inaccessible rock, 
who, with a voice more than haman, reproaches the king 
with all the misery and desolation which he had brought on 
his country ; foretells the misfortunes of the Norman race, and 
with prophetic spirit declares, that all his cruelty shall never 
extinguish the noble ardour of poetic genius in this island ; 
and that men shall never be wanting to celebrate true virtue 
and valour in immortal strains, to expose vice and inAimous 
pleasure, and boldly censure tyranny and oppression. His 
song ended, he precipitates himself from the mountain, and is 
swallowed up by the river that rolls at its foot.' 

' Mocking the air with colours idly spread. 

Shakspetare^s Kmg John, 
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Helm, nor hauberk^s twisted mail^. 
Nor e'en thy virtues. Tyrant, shall avail 
To save thy secret soul from nightly fears, 

From Cambria's curse, from Cambria's tears !' 
Such were the sounds that o'er the crested pride '^ 

Of the first Edward scattered wild dismay. 
As down the steep of Snowdon's shaggy side ' 

He wound with toilsome march his long array. 
Stout Gloster stood aghast ^ in speechless trance : 
To arms! cried Mortimer^, and couch'd his qui- 
vering lance. 

I. 4- 

On a rock, whose haughty brow 
Frowns o'er old Conway's foaming floods 

Robed in the sable garb of woe. 
With haggard eyes the Poet stood : 
(Loose his beard, and hoary hair ' 
Stream'd, like a meteor', to the troubled air) 

' The baaberk wu a texture of steel ringlets, or rings in- 
terwof en, forming a coat of mail that sat olose to the bodj, 
and adapted itself to every motion. 

* The crested adder's pride. Dryden*s Indian Que§n. 

* Snowdon was a name given bj the Saxons to that moan* 
tunoas tract which the Welsh themselves call Craigian-' 
wyri: it inoladed all the highlands of Caernarvonshire and 
Merionethshire, as far as the river Conway. 

* Gilbert de Clare, samamed the Red, Earl of Gloocester 
lod Hertford, son-in-law to J^g Edward. 

^ Edmond de Mortimer, Lord of Wigmore. Thej both 
were Lords Marchers, whose lands laj on the borders of 
Wales, and probably accompanied the King in this expedition. 

' The image was taken from a well known picture of Ra- 
phael, representing the Sapreme Being in the vision of Easekiel. 
There are two of these paintings, both believed original, one 
at Florence, the other at Paris. 

* Shone, like a meteor, streaming to the wind. 

MUtQn's Paradise Lost. 
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And witli a Master's hand, and Prophet's Are, 

Struck the deep sorrows of his lyre. 

' Hark, how each giant-oak, and desert-caye. 

Sighs to the torrent's awfiil voice beneath ! 
O'er thee, oh King ! their hundred arms they wave. 

Revenge on thee in hoarser murmurs breathe ; 
Vocal no more, since Cambria's fatal day. 
To highborn HoeFs harp, or soft Llewellyn's lay. 

I. 3. 

' Cold is Cadwallo's tongue. 

That hush'd the stormy main : 
Brave Urien sleeps upon his craggy bed : 

Moimtains, ye mourn in vain 

Modred, whose magic song ' 
Made huge Plinlimmon bow his cloud-topp'd head. 

On dreary Arvon's shore " they lie, 
Smear'd with gore, and ghastly pale; 
Far, far aloof the' affrighted ravens sail ; 
The famish'd eagle screams, and passes by". 
Dear lost companions of my tuneful art. 

Dear as the light that visits these sad eyes, 
Dear as the ruddy drops that warm my heart '% 

Ye died amidst your dying country's cries — 

^^ The shores of Caernaryonshire opposite to the Isle of 
Anglesey. 

** Camden and others observe, that eagles used annoalljr 
to baild their aerie among the rocks of Snowdon, which from 
thence (as some think) were named by the Welsh Crmgian- 
eryri, or the crags of the eagles. At this day (I am told) 
the highest point of Snowdon is called the EagWt ntst. That 
bird is certainly no stranger to this island, as the Scots, and 
the people of Camberland, Westmoreland, &o. can testify : 
it eren has bailt its nest hi the Peak of Derbyshire. (See 
Willonghby's Ornithol. published by Ray.) 

" As dear to me as are the roddy drops 
That Tisit my sad heart Shakspear€*8 /«/, Casar, 
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No more I weep: They do not sleep ! 

On yonder cliffs, a grisly band, 
I see them sit, they linger yet. 

Avengers of their natiye land : 
With ine in dreadfiil harmony they join, [line *'. 
And weave with Moody hands the tbsue of thy 

il. 1. 

* Weave the warp, and weave the woof. 
The windingsheet of £dward*s race ; 

Give ample room, and verge enough 
The characters of hell to trace. 
Mark the year, and mark the night. 
When Severn shall reecho with afiright 
The shrieks of death, through Berkley's roof that 
Shrieks of an agonizing King ^^ I [ring, 

She wolf of France '^ with unrelenting fangs, 
Hiat tear'st the bowels of thy mangled Mate, 

From thee be born'^, who o'er thy country 
hangs 
The scourge of Heaven. Mliat. Terrors round 

him wait! 
Amazement in his van, with Flight combined. 
And Sorrow's faded form, and Solitude behind. 

II. 2. 

* Mighty Victor, mighty Lord, 
Low on his funeral couch he lies '^ ! 

'^ See the Norwegian ode. The Fatal Sisters, hereafter. 
'^ Edward the Seoond, cniellj hatcbered io Berkley Castle. 
^ Isabel of France, Edward the Second's adalteroas Qaeen. 
" Triampfas of Edward the Third in France. 
'^ Death of that king, abandoned bj bis children, and even 
robbed in bis last moments bj his courtiers and his mistress. 
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No pitying heart, no eye, afford 
A tear to grace his obsequies. 
Is the sable warrior fled '^ ? 
Thy son is gone. He rests among the dead. 
The swarm, that in thy noontide beam were bom ? 
Gone to salute the rising mom. 
Fair laughs the mom '^, and soft the zephyr blows. 

While proudly riding o'er the azure realm 
In gallant trim the gilded ves^^l goes ; 

Youth on the prow, and Pleasure at the helm : 
Regardless of the sweeping whirlwind^s sway, 
That, hush*d in grim reppse, expects his evening 
prey, 

JL3. 

* Fill high the sparkling bowl ^, 
The rich repast prepare. 

Reft of a crown, he yet may share the feast: 
Close by the regal chair 

Fell Thirst and Famine scowl 
A baleful smile upon their baflled Guest. 
Heard ye the din of battle bray ", 

Lance to lance, and horse to horse ; 

Long years of havoc urge their destined course. 
And through the kindred squadrons mow their way. 

'* Edward the Blaok Priooe, dead some time before hia 
father. 

" Magoifioence of Richard the Second's reign. See Froia- 
aart and other contemporary writers. 

^ Richard the Second, as we are told bj Archbishop 
Scroop and the confederate Lords in their mapifesto, bj Tho- 
mas of Walsingham^ and all the older writers, was starved to 
death. The storj of his assassination, b/ Sir Piers of Exton, 
tB of maob later date. 

* RaJnoas civil wars of York and Lancaster. 
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* YeTowerB of Julius '% London's lasting shame, 
With many a foul and midnight murder fed, 

Revere his consort's faith^^, his father's fame **, 
And spare Ihe meek usurper's holy head '\ 
Above, bdow, the rose of snow '^, 

Twined with her blushing foe, we spread : 
The bristled Boar'^ in infant gore 

Wallows beneath the thorny shade. 
Now, brothers, bending o'er the' accursed loom. 
Stamp we our vengeance deep, and ratify his doom. 

an. 1. 

* Edward, lo ! to sudden fate 

(Weave we the woof. The thread is spun.) 

Half of thy heart we consecrate ". 
(The web is wove. The work is done.) 
Stay, oh stay ! nor thus forlorn 
Leave me unbless'd, unpitied, here to mourn : 

^ Henrj the Sixth, George Dake of Clarence, Edward 
the Fifth, Richard Dake of York, &c. believed to be mur- 
dered secretly in the Tower of London. The oldest part of 
tbat stractare is valgarl j attribated to Julias Csesar. 

^ Margaret of Anjoo, a woman of heroic spirit, who strug- 
gled hard to save her husband and her crown. 

» Henry the Fifth. 

^ Henry the Sixth, very near being canonized. The line 
of Lancaster had no right of inheritance to the crown. ' 

^ The white and red roses, devices of York and Lancaster. 

^ The silver boar was the badge of Richard the Third ; 
whence he was usaally known in his own time by the name 
of the Boar. 

^ Eleanor of Castile died a few years after the conquest of 
Wales. The heroic proof she gave of her affection for her 
lord is well known. The monuments of his regret and sorrow 
for the loss of her are sfill to be seen at Northampton, Ged- 
dington, Waltham, and other places. ^ 

E 2 
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In yon bright track, that fires the western skies, 
They melt, they vanish from my eyes. 
But oh I what solemn scenes on Snowdon*s height 
^ Descending slow their glittering skirts unrolH 
Visions of glory, spare my aching sight! 

Ye unborn Ages, crowd not on my soul ! 
No more our long lost Arthur we bewail *', 
All hail, ye genuine kings, Britannia's issue, hail ^^ ! 

III. 2. 

^ Girt with many a Barqn bold 
Sublime their starry fronts they rear ; 

And gorgeous dames, and statesmep old 
In bearded majesty, appear. 
In the midst a form divine ! 
Her eye proclaims her of the Briton line ; 
Her lion port, her ^we«-commanding face^>, 
Attemper'd 9weet to virgin grace. 
M^hat strings symphonious tremble in the air. 

What strains of vocal transport round her play ! 
Hear from the grave, great Talliessin^', hear; 

They breathe a soul to animate thy day. 

* It was the common belief qf the Welsh qation, that 
King Aithar was still alive in JPairj-lan^* and woald retam 
Again to reign over Britain. 

^ Both Merlin and Talliessin had prophesied, that the 
Welsh shoold regain their soTereigntj over this island; 
whieh seemed to be accomplished in the house of Tador. 

'* Speed, relating an andience given by Qneea Elizabeth 
to Paul Daalinski, ambassador of Poland, sajs, ' And tbas 
she, lion-like, rising, daunted the malapert orator no less 
with her stately port and majestical deporture, than with the 
tartnesse of her princelie checkes/ 

^ Talliessin, chief of the Bards, flourished in the sixth 
eentnrj. His works are still preserved, and his memory 
held in high veneration among his countrymen. 
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Bright Rapture calls, and, soaring as she sings. 
Waves in the eye of Heaven her many-coloured 
wings. 

III. 3. 

' The verse adorn again 

Fierce W^r, and faithful Love ^^, 
And Truth severe, by fairy Fiction dress'd. 

In buskin'd measures move ^* 
Pale Grief,* and pleasing Pain, 
With Horror, tyrant of the throbbing breast. 

A voice, as of the cherub-choir ^s. 
Gales from blooming Eden bear : 
And distant warbhngs lesson on my ear ^, 

That lost in long futurity expire. 
Fond impious man, think*st thou yon sanguine 
cloud. 

Raised by thy breath, has quench*d the orb 
of day? 
To-morrow he repairs the golden flood. 

And warms the nations with redoubled ray. 
Enough for me : with joy I see 

The different doom our fates assign. 

Be thine Despair, and sceptred Care, 

To triumph, and to die, are mine.' 
He spoke ; and headlong from the mountain's height 
Deep in the roaring tide he plunged to endless night. 

'^ Fierce wars and faithful loves shall moralize mj song. 

Spenger^t Proem to the Fairy Que«n, 
^ Shakspeare. 
» Milton. 
^ The soccession of Poets after Milton's time. 
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FOR MUSIC '. 

AIR. 

* Hence, ayaunt ('tis holy ground), 

Comus, and his midnight crew, 
And Ignorance with looks profound. 

And dreaming Sloth of pallid hue, 
Mad Sedition*s cry profane. 
Servitude that hugs her chain, 
Nor in these consecrated bowers [flowers. 

Let painted Flattery hide her serpent train in 

CHORUS. 

' Nor Envy base, nor creeping Gain, 
Dare the Muse's walk to stain, 
While bright-eyed Science watches round : 
Hence, away, 'tis holy ground !' 

RECITATIVE. 

From yonder realms of empyrean day 

Bursts on my ear the' indignant lay ; 
There sit the sainted sage, the bard divine, 

T*he few, whom Genius gave to shine 
Through every unborn age, and undiscover'd clime. 

Rapp'd in celestial transport they ; 

Yet hither oft a glance from high 

They send of tender sympathy, 

' This Ode was performed in the Senate Hoase at Cam- 
bridge, July 1, 1769, at the Installation of his Grace Aagastas 
Henrjr Fitzroj, Duke of Grafton, Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity. It is here printed with the divisions adopted by the 
composer, Dr. Randall, then professor of music at Cambridge. 
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To bless the place where on their opening soul 

First the genuine ardour stole : 
Twas Milton struck the deep-toned shell, 
And, as the choral warblings round him swell. 
Meek Newton's self bends from his state sublime, 
And nods his hoary head, and listens to the rhyme, 

AIR. 

* Ye brown overarching groves. 

That Contemplation loves. 
Where willowy Camus lingers with Relight ! 

Oft at the blush of dawn 

J trod yoi]ir level lawn. 
Oft woo'd t^e gleam of Cynthia silver bright 
In cloisters dim^ far from the haunts of Folly, 
With Freedoni by my side, and soft-eyed Me- 
lancholy.' 

HECITATIVB. 

But hark! the portals sound, and pacing forth 

With solemn steps and slow. 
High potentates, and dames of royal birth, 
Ai^d mitred fathers in long order go : 
Gr^at Edward, with the lUies on his brow * 

From haughty Gallia torn. 
And sad Chatillon, on her bridal mom^ 

' Edward the Third, who added the fleor de lys of France 
to the aims of England. He founded Trinitj CoUege. 

' Mary de Yalentia, Coantess of Pembroke, daughter of 
Gaj de ChatUlon, Comte de St. Pan! in France ; of whom 
tradition aajs, that her husband, Andemar de Yalentia, Earl 
of Pembroke, was slain at a toarnament on the day of his 
noptials. She was the foandress of Pembroke College or 
Hall, under the name of Aula Marias de Yalentia. 
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That wept her bleeding We, and princely Clare ^, 
And Anjou*s heroine, and the paler RoseS 
The rival of her crown and of her woes. 

And either Henry there ^ ; 
The murdered saint, and the majestic lord 
, That broke the bonds of Rome. 
(Their tears, their little triumphs o'er, 
Their human passions now no more. 
Save Charity, that glows beyond the tomb.) 

RECITATIVE ACCOMPANIED. 

All that on Granta*s fruitful plain 
Rich streams of regal bounty pour'd, 
And bade these awful fanes and turrets rise^ 
To hail their Fitzroy's festal morning come ; 
^ And thus they speak in soft accord 
The liquid language of the skies. 

QUARTETTO, 

* What is grandeur, what is power? 
Heavier toil, superior pain. 
What the bright reward we gain? 
The grateful memory of the good. 

* Elisabeth de Borg, Countess of Clare, was wife of John 
de Borg, son and heir of the Earl of Ulster, and daughter of 
Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloaoester, bj Joan of Acres, 
daughter of Edward the First. Hence the Poet gives her 
the epithet of princely. She foonded Clare Hall. 

' Margaret of Anjoa, wife of Henry the Sixth, fosndress of 
Qneen's College. 

Elisabeth Widville, wife of Edward the Foarth, hence 
ealled the paler rose, as being of the honse of York. She 
added to the fonndation of Margaret of Anjoa. 

' Henry the Sixth and Eighth. The foimer the founder 
of King's, the latter the greatest benefactor to Trinity, Col- 
lege. 
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Sweet is the breath of vernal shower. 
The bee's collected treasures sweet. 
Sweet Music*s melting fall, but sweeter yet 
The still small voice of Gratitude.* 

RECITATIVE. 

Foremost and leaning from her golden cloud 

The venerable Margaret see ^ ! 
' Welcome, my noble son (she cries aloud); 

To this, thy kindred train, and me : 
Pleased in thy lineaments we trace 
A Tudor*s fire, a Beaufort's graced 

AIR. 

* Thy liberal heart, thy judging eye, 
The flower unheeded shall descry. 
And bid it round Heaven^s altar shed 
The fragrance of its blushing head : 
Shall raise from earth the latent gem 
To glitter on the diadem. 

RECITATIVE. 

' Lo, Granta waits to lead her blooming band. 

Not obvious, not obtrusive, she 
No vulgar praise no venal incense flings ; 

Nor dares with courtly tongue refined 
Profane thy inborn royalty of mind : 

She reveres herself and thee. 

' Coantess of Riohmond and Derbj : the mother of Henry 
the Seventh, foundress of St. John's and Christ's Colleges. 

® The Coantess was a Beaafort^ and married to a Todor : 
hence the application of this line to the Doke of Grafton, who 
claims descent from both these families. 
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With modest pride to grace thy youthful brow. 
The laureate wreath that Cecil wore' she brings. 

And to thy just, thy gentle hand. 

Submits the fasces of her sway, 
While spirits bless'd aboye, and men below 
Join with glad Yoice the loud symphonious lay. 

GRAND CHORUS. 

* Through the wild waves as they roar. 
With watchful eye and dauntless mien 
Thy steady course of honour keep. 

Nor fear the rocks, nor seek the shore : 
The Star of Brunswick smiles serene, 

And gilds the horrors of the deep.' 

' Lord Treuarer Borleigh wu Chancellor of the Univer- 
sitj in the reign of Qaeen Elizabeth. 
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THE FATAL SISTERS *. 

FROM THE NORSE TONGUE. 

Now the stonn begins to lower 
(Haste, the loom of hell prepare)^ 

Iron sleet of arrowy shower' 
Hurtles in thfe darkened air'. 

* To be found in the Oroades of Thormodas Torfeds j 
fiafniae, 1697, folio : and also in Bartholinas. 

Vitt er orpiififrir vaifaBi, &c. 

In the eleventh oentarj, Sigurd, Earl of the Orkney Islands, 
went with a fleet of ships and a considerable body of troops 
into Ireland, to the assistance of Sictryg tmih the nlkem beard, 
who was then making war on his fatheif-in-law Brian, King of 
Dnblin : the earl and all his forces were cat to pieces, and 
Sictryg was in danger, of a total defeat ; bat the enemy bad a 
greater loss by the death of Brum, their king, who fell in the 
action. On Christmas Day (the day of the battle) a natiye of 
Caitkness, in Scotland, saw at a distance a namber of persons 
on horseback, riding fall speed towards a hill, and seeming to 
enter into it. Cariosity led him to follow them, till looking 
through an opening in the rocks he saw twelve gigantic figures, 
resembling women : they were all employed aboat a loom ; 
and as they wove, they sang the following dreadful song ; 
which, when they had finished, they tore the web into twelve 
pieces, and (each taking her portion) galloped six to the north, 
and as many to the south. These Were the VaO^fiiur, female 
divinities, servants of Odiu (or Woden) in the Gothic Mytho- 
logy. Their name signifies choosers of the slain. They were 
mounted on swift horses, with drawn swords in their hands ; 
and in the throng of battle selected such as were destined to 
slaughter, and condacted them to ValkaUa, the hall of Odin, 
or paradise of the* brave ; where they attended the banqoet, 
and served the departed heroes with horns of mead and ale. 

* How quick they wheeled, and, flying, behind them shot 
Sharp sleet of arrowy shower.— 

Milton* s Paradise Regained, 

* The noise of battle hurtled in the air. 

Shakspeare's JnUMs Casar. 

F 
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Glittering lances are the loom 
Where the dusky warp we strain. 

Weaving many a soldier's doom, 
Orkney's woe, and RandTer's bane. 

See the grisly texture grow! 

(Tis of human entrails made) 
And the weights, that play below. 

Each a gasping warrioi^s head. 

Shafts for shuttles, dipp'd in gore. 
Shoot the trembling cords along. 
Sword, that once a monaceh bore, 
'• Keep the tissue close and strong. 

Mista, black terrific maid, 

Sang^da, and Hilda, see ! 
Join the wayward work to aid : 

Tis the woof of victory. 

Ere the ruddy Sun be set. 

Pikes must shiver, javelins sing. 

Blade with clattering buckler meet, 
Hauberk crash, and helmet ring. 

(Weave the crimson web of war) 

Let us go, and let us fly. 
Where our friends the conflict share. 

Where they triumph, where they die. 

As the paths of fate we tread. 

Wading through the' ensanguined field, 
Gondula, and Geira, spread 

O'er the youthful king your shield. 

We the reins to slaughter give. 
Ours to kill, and ours to spare r 

Spite of danger he shall live. 
(Weave the crimson web of war.) 
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They, whom once the desert beach 

Pent within its bleak domain , 
Soon -their ample sway shall stretch 

0*er the plenty of Uie plain. 

Low the dauntless earl is laid. 
Gored with many a gaping wound : 

Fate demands a nobler head ; 
Soon a king shall bite the ground. 

Long his loss shall Eirin'^ weep, 

Ne^er again his likeness see; 
Long her strains in sorrow steep ; 

Strains of immortality! 

Horror covers all the heath, 

Clouds of carnage blot tiie Sun. 
Sisters, weave ihe web of death : 

Sisters, cease : the work is done. 

Hail the task, and hail the hands t 

Songs of joy and triumph sing I 
Joy to the victorious bands ; 

Triumph to the younger king. 

Mortal, thou that hear'st the tale, 

Learn the tenour of our song. 
Scotland, through each winding vale 

Far and wide the notes prolong. 

Sisters, hence with spurs of speed : 
Each her thundering falchion wield; 

Each bestride her sable steed. 
Hurry, hurry to the field. 

* Ireland. 
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THE DESCENT OF ODIN'. 

FROM THE NORSB TONGUE. 

Uprose the king of men with speed. 
And saddled straight his coal-black steed : 
Down the yawning steep he rode. 
That leads to Hela's drear abode'. 
Him the dog of darkness spied ; 
His shaggy throat he open'd wide, 
While from his jaws, with carnage fill'd, 
Foam and human gore distilFd : 
Hoarse he bays with hideous din, 
Eyes that glow, and fieings that grin ; 
And long pursues, with fruitless yell. 
The &ther of the powerful spell. 

Onward still his way he takes 

(The groaning earth beneath him skakes). 

Till ftdl before his fearless eyes 

The portals nine of Hell arise. 

Right against the eastern gate. 
By the moss-grown pile he sat ; 
Where long of yore to sleep was laid 
The dust of the prophetic maid. 
Facing to the northern clime. 
Thrice he traced the Runic rhyme ; 

* Tbd original ii to be £0004 in Bartholinns, de pauaii oon- 
teiffnende Mortis ; Hafniae, 1689, qaarto. 

UprBiM Odimn aOda gmtir, &c. 

^ Nijlheimr, the hell of the Gothic nationa, eonsiated of 
nine worlds, to which were devoted all soch as died of sick- 
ness, old age, or bj anjr other means than in battle. Over it 
presided Hela, the Goddess of Death. 
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Thrice pronounced^ in accents dread. 
The thrilling verse that wakes the dead; 
Till from out the hollow ground 
Slowly breathed a sullen sound. 

PROPHETESS. 

What call unknown, what charms presume 
To break the quiet of die tomb ? 
Who thus afflicts mj troubled sprite, 
And drags me from the realms of night? 
Long on these mouldering bones hare beat 
The winter's snow, the sunmier*s heat. 
The drenching dews, and driving rain ! 
Let me, let me sleep again. 
Who is he, with voice unbless'd. 
That calls me from the bed of rest? 

ODIN. 

A traveller, to thee unknown. 
Is he that calls, a warrior!s son. 
Thou the deeds of light shalt know; 
Tell me what is done below, 
For whom yon glittering board is spread ? 
Dressed for whom yon golden bed ? 

PROPHETESS. 

Mantling in the goblet see 
The pure beverage of the bee ; 
O'er it hangs the shield of gold ; 
Tis the drink of Balder bold : 
Balder's head to death is given. 
Pain can reach the sons of Heaven ! 
Unwilling I my lips unclose : 
Leave me, leave me to repose. 

f2 
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ODIN. 

Once again my call obey. 
Prophetess, arise, and say. 
What dangers Odin's child await. 
Who the author of his fate ? 

PROPHETESS. 

In Hoder's hand the hero's doom; 
His brother sends him to the tomb. 
Now my weary lips I close : 
Leave me, leave me to repose. 

ODIN. 

Prophetess, my spell obey. 
Once again arise, and say, 
Wbo the' avenger of his guilt. 
By whom shall Hoder's blood be spilt? 

PROPHETESS. 

In Ihe caverns of the west. 
By Odin's fierce embrace compre^s'd, 
A wondrous boy shall Rinda bear, 
Wlio ne'er shall comb his raven hair. 
Nor wash his visage in the stream. 
Nor see the Sun's departing beam. 
Till he on Hoder's corse shall smile 
Flaming on the funeral pile. 
Now my weary lips I close : 
Leave me, leave me to repose. 

ODIN. 

Yet a while my call obey; 
Prophetess, awake, and say. 
What virgins these, in speechless woe. 
That bend to earth their solemn brow. 
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That their flaxen tresses tear. 
And snowy veils, that float in air ? 
Tell me whence their sorrows rose : 
Then I leave thee to repose. 

PROPHETESS. 

Ha ! np traveller art thou! 
King of men, I know thee now ; 
Mightiest of a mighty line 

ODIN. 

No boding maid of skill divine 
Art thou, nor pr<)phetess of good; 
But mother of the giant brood ! 

PROPHETESS. 

Hie thee hence, and boast at home. 
That never shall inquirer come 
To break my iron sleep again ; 
Till Lok^ has burst his tenfpld chain ; 
Never, till substantial Night 
Has reassumed her ancient right; 
Till wrapp'd in flames, in ruin hurFd, 
Sinks the fabric of the world. 

' Loh is the Evil Being, who ooBtinaei in ohftins till the 
TwUiglU of the Gods approaches ; when he shall break his 
honds; the haman race, the stars, and snn, shall disappear; 
the earth sink in the seas, and fire consnme the skies ! even 
Odin himself, and his kindred deities, shall perish. For a 
farther explanation of this mythologj, see 'Introdaction k 
I'Histoire de Dannemaro, par Mons. Mallet,' 1765, qnarto; 
or rather a translation of it published in 1770, and entitled 
' Northern Antiqoities ;' in which some mistakes in the origi- 
nal are jadicioaslj corrected. 
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THE TRIUMPHS OF OWEN '. 

.91 jftaigaizni*- 

FROM THE WELSH. 

Owen's praise demands my song, 
Owen swift, ^nd Owen strong ; 
Fairest flower of Rodericks stem, 
Gwyneth's^ shield, and Britain's gem. 
He nor heaps his brooded stores, 
Nor on all profusely pours.; 
Lord of every regal art. 
Liberal hand, and open heart. 

Big with hosts of mighty name. 
Squadrons three against him came ; 
This the force of Eirin hiding, 
Side by side as proudly riding. 
On her shadow long and gay 
Lochlin' ploughs the watery way; 
There the Norman sails afar 
Catch the winds and join the war : 
Black and huge along they sweep. 
Burdens of the angry deep. 

Dauntless on his native sands 
The dragon son of Mona stands^; 

* From Mr. Evans's Specimens of the Welsh Poetry, Lon- 
don, 1764, qnarto. Owen sacceeded his father Griffin in 
the principality of North Wales, A. D. 1120. This battle was 
fonght near forty years afterwards. 

* North Wales. 
9, Denmark. 

* The red dragon is the device of Cadwallader, which all 
his descendants bore on their banners. 
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In glittering arms and glory dress'd. 
High he rears his ruby crest. 
There the thundering strokes begin. 
There the press, and there the din ; 
Talymalfr^'s rocky shore 
Echoing to the battle's roar. 
Check'd by the torrent tide of blood. 
Backward Menai rolls his flood ; 
While, heap*d his master's feet around. 
Prostrate warriors gnaw the ground. 
Where his glowing eyeballs turn. 
Thousand banners round him bum : 
Where he points his purple spear. 
Hasty, hasty Rout is there ;* 
Marking witii indignant eye 
Fear to stop, and Shame to fly. 
There Con&sion, Terror's child| 
Conflict fierce, and Ruin wild. 
Agony, that pants for breath. 
Despair and honourable Death. 



THE DEATH OF HOEL'. 

Had I but the torrent's might. 

With headlong rage and wild affright 

Upon De'ira's squadrons hurl'd 

To rush and sweep them from the world ! 

' From the Wejsh of Anearim, styled the Monarch of the 
Bards. He flonrished aboat the time of TalliesseD, A. D. 
570. Thu Ode is extracted from the Gedodin. 

See Mr. Evans's Sped/mens, p. 71 and 73, 
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Too, too secure in youthful pride. 
By them, my friend, my Hoel, died. 
Great Clan's son : of Madoc old 
He ask'd no heaps of hoarded gold; 
Alone in Nature's wealth array'd. 
He ask*d and had the lovely maid. 

To Cattraeth*s Tale in flittering row 
Twice two hundred warriors go : 
Every warrior's manly neck 
Chains of regal honour deck, 
Wreath'd in many a golden link : 
From the golden cup they drink 
^Nectar, that the bees produce, 
Or the grape's ecstatic juice. 
Flush'd with mirth and hope they bum 
But none from Cattraeth's vale return. 
Save Aeron brave, and Conan strcmg 
(Bursting through the bloody throng). 
And I, the meanest of them all. 
That live to weep and sing their fall. 
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A LONG STORY «. 

In Britain's isle, no matter where. 
An ancient pile of building stands ^ : 

The Huntingdons and Hattons there 
Employed the power of fairy hands 

To raise the ceilings* fretted height. 
Each pannel in achievements clothing. 

Rich windows that exclude the light, 
And passages, that lead to nothing. 

Full oft within the spacious walls. 
When he had fifty winters o'er him. 

My grave Lord Keeper led the brawls^; 
The seals and maces danced before him. 

' Mr. Gray's Elegy in a Country Churchyard, before it 
appeared in print, was handed about in manuscript; and 
amongst other eminent personages who saw and admired it, 
was the Lady Cobham, who resided at the Mansion House of 
Stoke Pogeis. The performance induced her to wish for the 
author's acquaintance ; and Lady Schaub and Miss Speed, then 
at her house, undertook to effect it. These two ladies waited 
upon the author at his aunt's solitary mansion, where he at 
that time resided ; and not finding him at home, they left their 
names and a billet. Mr. Gray, surprised at such a compli* 
ment, returned the visit. And as the beginning of this ac- 
qoaintanoe wore a little of the face of romance, he soon after 
gave a fanciful and pleasant account of it in the following 
copy of Torses, which he entitled, * A Long Story.* 

* The Mansion House, at Stoke Pogeis, then in the posses- 
sion of Viscountess Cobham. The bouse formerly belonged 
to the Earls of Huntingdon, and the family of Hatton. 

' Sir Christopher Hatton, promoted by Queen Elisabeth for 
his graceful person and fine dancing. — Brawls were a sort of 
figure dance, then in Vogue. 
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His bushy beard, and shoe stringsgireeit, . 

His high crowned hat, and satin doublet. 
Moved the stout heart of England'^ Queen, 

Though Pope and Spaniard could not trou- 
ble it. 

What, in the very first beginning ! 

Shame of the versifying tribe ! 
Your history whither are you spinning? 

Can you do nothing but describe ? 

A house there is (and that's enough) 
From whence one fatal morning issues 

A brace of warriors, not in buff. 

But rustling in their silks and tissues. 

The first came cap-a-pee from France, 

Her conquering destiny fulfilUng, 
Whom meaner beauties eye askance. 

And vainly ape her art of killing. 

The other Amazon kind Heaven 

Had arm'd with spirit, wit, and satire : 

But Cobham had the polish given. 
And tipp'd her arrows with good nature^ 

To celebrate her eyes, her air — — 

Coarse panegyrics would but tease her, 

Melissa is her Nom de Guerre, 
Alas, who would not wish to please her ! 

With bonnet blue and capuchine. 

And aprons long, they hid their armour ; 

And veiled their weapons, bright and keen. 
In pity to the country farmer. 



A LONO STORY. 05 

Fame, in the shape of Mr. P — t^ 
(By this time M the parish know it), 

Had told that thereabouts there lurk'd 
A wicked imp, they call a Poet : 

Who prowl'd the country far and near, 
Bewitch'd the children of the peasants, 

Dried up the cows, and lamed the deer. 
And suck'd the eggs, and kiU'd the pheasants* 

My Lady heard their joint petition. 

Swore by her coronet and ermine. 
She'd issue out her Ugh commission 

To rid the manor of such yermtiti. 

The Heroines undertook the task, [ture J, 

Through Imies unknown, o'er stiles they yen- 

Rapp'd at the door, nor stay'd to ask, 
But bounce into the parlour enter'd. 

The trembling family they daunt. 

They flirt, they sing, they laugh, they tattle, 
Rummage his Mother, pinch his Aunt, 

And upstairs in a whirlwind rattle t 

Each hole and cupboard they explore. 
Each creek and cranny of his chamber i 

Run hurry-skurry round the floor. 
And o*er the bed and tester clamber ; 

Into the drawers and china pry. 
Papers and books, a huge imbroglio ! 

Under a tea-cup he might lie. 
Or creased, like dogs-eats, in a folio. 

* The allasion here is to Mr. Robert Part, a Fellow df 
Kin^s College, Cambridge ; who died of the smallpox, April, 
1752, soon after the pablicatton of the Poem. He was a 
neigfaboar of Mr. Graj's, whea the latter resided at Stoke. 

6 
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On the first marching of the troops. 
The Muses, hopeless of his pardon, 

Convey'd him midemeath their hoops 
To a small closet in the garden. 

So Rumour says : (who will, belieye T) 
But that they left the door ajar, 

Where, safe and laughing in his sleeve. 
He heard the distant din of war. 

Short was his joy. He little knew ' 
The power of magic was no fable ; 

Out of the window, whisk, they flew. 
But left a spell upon the table. 

The words too eager to unriddle. 
The Poet felt a strange disorder ; 

Transparent birdlime form'd the middle. 
And chains invisible the border. 

So cunning was the apparatus. 

The powerful pothooks did so move him, 
That, will he, nill he, to the Great House 

He went, as if the Devil drove him. 

Yet on his way (no sign of grace. 
For folks in fear are apt to pray) 

To Phoebus he preferred his case. 

And begg'd his aid that dreadful day. 

The Godhead would have backed his quarrel ; 

But with a blush, on recollection, 
Own'd that his quiver and his laurel 

'Gainst four such eyes were no protection. 

The Courtvwas sat, the Culprit there. 

Forth from their gloomy mansions creeping 

The Lady Janes and Joans repair. 
And from the gallery stand peeping : 
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Such as in silence of the night 

Come (sweep) along some winding entry, 
(Styack ' has often seen the sight) 

Or at the chapel door stand sentry : 

In peaked hoods and mantles tamish'd, * 

Sour visages, enough to scare ye. 
High dames of honour once, that garnished 

The driELwingroom of fierce Queen Mary. 

The Peeress comes. The audience stare. 
And doff their hats with due submission ; 

She courtesies, as she takes the chair, 
To all the people of condition. 

The Bard, with many an artful fib, 

Had in ima^ation fenced him. 
Disproved the arguments of Squib ^, 

And all that Grroom^ could urge against him. 

But soon his rhetoric forsook him. 
When he the solemn hall had seen ; 

A sudden fit of ague shook him. 
He stood as mute as poor Macleane ^. 

Yet something he was heard to mutter, 
' How in the park beneath an old tree 

(Without design to hurt the butter. 
Or any malice to the poultry), 

' He once or twice had penn'd a sonnet ; 

Yet hoped that he might save his bacon : 
Numbers would give their oaths upon it. 

He ne'er was for a conjurer taken.' 

' The Housekeeper. 

' The Steward. ^ Groom of the Chamber. 

* A famoiu hi^^hwayman banged the week before. 
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The ghostly prades, with hanged face, 
Abready had condemn'd the sinner. 

My Lady rose, and with a grace 

She smiled and bid him come to dinner. 

^ Jesu-M^ria! Madam Bridget, 

Why, what can the Viscountess mean ? 

(Cried the square hoods in woful fidget) 
The times are altered quite and clean I 

* Decorum's tum*d to mere civility; 

Her air and all her manners show it. 
Commend me to her affability ! 

Speak to a Commoner and Poet!' 

[Here 500 Stanzas are lostJ] 

And so God save our noble King, 
And guard us from long-winded lubbers, 

That to eternity would sing. 

And keep my Lady from her rubbers. 



 i' ^ 



ELEGY 

WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD, 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day ', 
The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea, 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way. 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

' sqnilla di lontano 



Che paia '1 giorno pianger, ohe si maore. 

Utantet Purgat, I 8. 
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Now fades Hie glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings loll the distant folds. 

Save that from yonder iyy-mantled tower. 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 

Of such as, wandering near her secret bower. 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 

Beneath those rugged elms, that yew tree's shade. 
Where heaves the tnrf in many a mouldering 
heap. 

Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
The rude Forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

The breezy call of incense-breathing mom. 
The swsdlow twittering from the strawbuilt shed. 

The cock's shrill clarion, or the echoing horn. 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall bum. 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care : 

No children run to lisp their sire's return. 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield. 
Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke : 

How jocund did they drive their team afield! 
How bow'd the woods beneath their sturdy 
stroke ! 

Let not Ambition mock their useful toil. 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure; 

Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 

g2 
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The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power. 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave. 

Await alike the' inevitable hour. 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

Nor you, ye Proud, impute to these the fault. 
If Memory o*er their tomb no trophies raise. 

Where through the long-drawn aisle and fretted 
vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 

Can storied urn, or animated bust. 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath? 
Can Honour's voice provoke the silent dust. 

Or Flattery sooth the dull cold ear of Death ? 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 

Hands, that the rod of empire might have sway'd/ 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre: 

But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with the spoils of Time did ne'er unroll ; 

Chill Penury repressed their noble rage. 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 

Fiill many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear : 

Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen. 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Some village Hampden, that, with dauntless 
breast. 

The little tyrant of his fields withstood. 
Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest. 

Some Cromwell guiltless of his country's blood. 
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The* afiplause of Kstening senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise. 

To scatter plenty o*er a smiling land, 
And read their history in a nation's eyes, 

Their lot forbade :. nor circumscribed alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined ; 

Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne. 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind : 

The struggling pangs of conscious Truth to hide. 
To x|uench the blushes of ingenuous Shame, 

Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride 
With incense kindled at the Muse's flame. 

^Far from the madding crowd's ignoble stitrife. 
Their sober wishes never leam'd to stray ; 

Along the cool sequestered vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenour of their way. 

^ Between this and the preceding stanza, in Mr. 6raj*s first 
MS. of thJB Poem, were the foar following : — 

The tbooghtless world to Majesty may bow, 

Exjnlt the brave, and idolize success ; 
Bat more to innocence their safety owe, 

Than Power or Genios e'er conspired to bless. 

And thoa who, miAdCnl ^ the' nphpqoar'd Dead, 
Dost in these notes their artless tale relate, 

By night and lonely contem'pfation led 
To wander in the gloomy walks of fate ; 

Hark! how the sacred calm, that breathes around, 
Bids every fierce tumaltuoos passion cease ; 

In still small accents whispering from the ^roaod, 
A grat«fal earnest of eternal peace. 

No more, with reason and thyself at atrife, 
Giye anxious cares and endless wishes room ; 

Bot throojpfh the cool s<:qiiester*d vale of life 
Porsne the silent tenoar of thy doom. 

And here the Poem was originally intended to conclnde, 
before the happy idea of the hoary-headed swain, &c. sug- 
gested itself to him. 
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Yet e^&k these bones from insult to protect^ 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh. 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless scnlptare 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh, [decked. 

Their name, their years, spell'd by the' unlettered 
The place of fame and elegy supply : [Muse, 

And many a holy text around she strews 
That teach the rustic moralist to die. 

For who, to dumb forgetfolness a prey. 
This pleasing anxious being e*er resigned. 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day. 
Nor oast one lon^g lingering look behind ? 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies. 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 

iE*en from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 
£*en in our ashes ^ live their wonted fires ^ 

For thee, who, mindful of the* unhonour*d dead, 
Dost in these lines their ardess tale relate ; 

Jf chance, by lonely Contemplation led. 
Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate, 

Haply some hoary-headed swain may say, 
* Oft hare we seen him at the peep of dawn 

Brushing with hasty steps the dews away. 
To meet the Sun upon the upland lawn '• 

* Ch*i reggio nel pensier, dolee mio fooco, 
Fredda ana lingaa, et dae begll occhi chiasi 
Rimaner doppo noi pien di faville. 

Pttrarch, Son. 169. 

* Variation: — Awak« and faitbfal to her wonted fires. 

* Variation : — On the high brow of yonder hanging lawn. 
After which, in the first manuscript, followed this sianaa : 

Him ha?e we seen the greenwood side along. 
While o^er the heath we hied, oor labour done. 

Oft asi the woodlark piped her fiuvweli song. 
With wistfnl ejes pnrsae the setting son. 
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* There at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 

Ttoii wreaths its old fantastic roots so high, 
His listless length at noontide would he stretch. 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 

^ Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn. 
Muttering his wayward fancies he would rove; 

Now drooping, woful-wan, like one forlorn. 
Or cr^e4 with care, or crossed in hopeless love. 

* One mom I miss'd him on the custom'd hill. 

Along the heath, and near his favourite tree ; ' 
Another came ; nor yet beside the riU, 
Nor up the lawn, nor ajt the wood, was he ; 

* The next with dirges due in s^id array [borne, — 

Slow through the church-way path we saw him 

Approach and reftd (for thou canst read) the lay^ 

Grayed on the stone beneath yon aged thori^.' 



THE EPITAPH *. 

Herb rests his head upon the lap of earth 
A Youth, to Fortune and to Fame unknown : 

Fair Science frown'd not on his humble birth. 
And Melancholy marked him for her own. 

' Before the Epitaph, Mr. Gray originallj inserted a very 
beaotifol stanza, which was printed in some of the first editions, 
bat afterwards omitted becaase he thought that it was too long 
a parenthesis in this place. The lines however are, in them- 
selye;3> ex^aisiteljr fine, and demand preservation. 

There scattered oft, the earliest of the year. 
By hands anseen are showers of violets found ; 

The redbreast loves to build and warble there. 
And little footsteps lightly print the ground. 
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Liarge was his bounty, and his soul sincere. 
Heaven did a recompense as largely send : 

He gave to Misery (all he had) a tear. 
He gain*d from Heaven ('twas all he wished) a 
friend. 

No farther seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode 

(There they alike in trembling^ hope repose). 
The bosom of his Father and his God. 



payentosa speme. 

Petrarch, Son. 114. 
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ODE 

ON THE PLEASURE ARISING FROM VICISSITUDE \ 

Now the golden Morn aloft 

Waves her dew-bespangled wing^ 
With vermeil cheek and whisper soft 

She woos the tardy Spring : 
TiU April starts, and calls around 
The sleeping fragrance from the ground ; 
And lightly o'er the living scene 
Scatters his freshest, tenderest green. 

New-bom flocks, in rustic dance. 

Frisking ply their feeble feet; 
Forgetful of their wintry trance 

The birds his presence greet : 
But chief, the skylark warbles high 
His trenfibhng thrilling ecstasy; 
And, lessening from the dazzled sight. 
Melts into air and liquid light. 

Rise, my Soul ! on wings of fire. 

Rise the rapturous choir among; 
Hark ! 'tis Nature strikes the lyre. 

And leads the general song : 

' Leftnofinished bj Mr. Gray : with additions, in bracket*, 
bj Mr. Mason. The first idea of this Ode w&s taken from 
M. 6re8flet*s ' Epitre a ma Soeur.' 
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[Wann let the lyric transport flow. 
Warm as the ray that bids it glow; 
And animates the vernal grove 
With healthy with harmony, and love.} 

Yesterday Hie suUen. year 
Saw the snowy whirlwind fly; 

Mute was the music of the air. 
The herd stood drooping by : 

Their raptures now that wildly flow,. 

No yesterday nor morrow know ; 

Tis Man alone that joy descries 

With forward and reverted eyes. 

Smiles on past Misfortune's brow 

Soft Reflection's hand can trace; 
And o*er the cheek of Sorrow throw 

A melancholy grace ; 
While Hope prolongs our happier hour,^ 
Or deepest shades, that dimly lower 
And blacken round our weary way, 
Gilds with a gleam of distant day. 

Still, where rosy Pleasure leads> 

See a kindred Grief pursue ; 
Behind the steps that Misery treads 

Approaching Comfort view : 
The hues of bliss more brightly glow. 
Chastised by sabler tints of woe ; 
And blended form, with artful strife. 
The strength and harmony of Ufe. 

See the Wretch, that long has toss'd 

On the thorny bed of pain. 
At length repair his vigour lost. 

And breathe, and walk again : 
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The meanest floweret of the vale, 
The simplest note that swells the gale, 
The common sun, the air, the skies. 
To Him are opening Paradise. 

Hunble Quiet builds her cell 

Near the source whence I^leasuce flows ; 
She eyes the clear crystalline well, 

And tastes it as it goes. 
[While far below the maddening crowd 
Rush headlong to the dangerous flood,] 
Where broad and turbulent it sweeps. 
And perish in the boundless deeps. 

Mark where Indolence and Pride, 
[Sooth'd by Flattery's tinkling sound,] 

Go, softly rolling, side by side, 
Their dull but daily round : 

[To these, if Hebe's self should bring 

The purest cup from Pleasure's spring. 

Say, can ihey taste the flavour high 

Of sober^ simple, genuine Joy ? 

Mark Ambition's march sublime 

Up to Power's meridian height ; 
While pale-eyed Envy sees him climb. 

And sickens at the sight. 
Phantoms of Danger, Death, and Dread, 
Float hourly round Ambition's head ; 
While Spleen, within his riy^Vs breast. 
Sits brooding on her scorpion nest 

Happier he, the Peasant, far. 

From the pangs of Passion free. 
That breathes the keen yet wholesome air 

Qf rugged Penury. , 

H 
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He, when his morning task is done. 
Can slumber in the noontide Sun ; 
And hie him home, at evening's close. 
To sweet repast, and calm repose. 

He, unconscious whence the bliss. 

Feels, and owns in carols rude. 
That all the circling joys are his. 

Of dear Vidissitude. 
Prom toil he wins his spirits light. 
From busy day, the peaceful night; 
Rich, from the very want of wealth. 
In Heaven's best treasures, Peace and Health.] 



AN IMITATION FROM THE GODODIN». 

Have ye seen the tusky Boar, 
Or the Bull with suUen roar. 
On surrounding foes advance? 
So Caradoc bore his lance. 

Conan's name, my lay, rehearse. 

Build to him the lofty verse, 

Sacred tribute of the Bard, 

Verse, the Hero's sole reward ! 

As the flame's devouring force ; 

As the whirlwind in its course; i 

As the thunder's fiery stroke 

Glancing on the shivered oak; i 

Did the sword of Conan mow I 

The crimson harvest of the foe. , 

> See ' The Death of Hoel/ p. 47. I 
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TRANSLATION 
or 

A PASSAGE FROM 8TATIUS«. 

Thirb in the labours of the Disc came on. 
With sturdy step and slow, Hippomedon ; 
Artful and strong he poised the well known weighty 
By Phlegyas wam'd, and fired by Mnestheus' fate. 
That to avoid, and ihis to emulate. 
His vigorous arm he try'd before he flung, 
Braced all his nerves, and every sinew strung ; 
Then, with a tempesf s whirl, and wary eye. 
Pursued his cast, and hurl'd the orb on high : 
The orb on high tenacious of its course. 
True to the mighty arm that gave it force. 
Far overleaps all bound, and joys to see 
Its ancient lord secure of victory. 
The theatre's green height and woody wall 
Tremble ere it precipitates its fall ; 
The ponderous mass sinks in the cleaving ground, 
While vales and woods and echoing hills rebound. 
As when from jSltna's smoking summit broke, 
The eyeless Cyclops heaved the craggy rotk ; 
Where ocean frets beneath the dashing oar. 
And parting surges round the vessel roar; 
Twas there he aim'd the meditated harm. 
And scarce Ulysses scaped his giant arm. 
A tiger's pride the victor bore away. 
With native spots and artful labour gay, 
A shming border round the margin rolFd, 
And calm'd the terrors of his claws in gold. 

' This was made bj Mr. Graj while at Cambridge, in the 
year 1736* and at the age of twenty. Mr. Mason expressed 
bis belief that it was Gray's first attempt in English Verse. 
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HYMN TO IGNORANCE. 

11 :f tagnunt ■> 

Hail, horrors, hail! ye ever gloomy bowers. 
Ye gothio fanes, and antiquated towers, 
Where rushy Camus' slowly winding flood 
JPerpetual dr|i,ws bis humid train of mud : 
Glad I revisit thy neglected reign I 
Oh, take me to Uiy peaceful shade again ! [high 

But chiefly thee, whose influence breathed from 
Augn^ents the native darkness of the sky ; 
Ah, Ignorance ! soft salutary Power ! 
Prostrate with filial reverence I adore. 
Thrice hath Hyperion rolFd his annual race. 
Since weeping I forsook thy fond embrace. 
Oh say, successful dost thou still oppose 
Thy leaden aegis 'gainst our ancient foes ? 
Still stretch, tenacious of thy right divine. 
The massy sceptre o'er thy slumbering line ? 
And dews Lethean through the land dispense 
To steep in slumbers each benighted sense ! 
If any spark of wit's delusive ray 
Break out, and flash a momentary day» 
With damp, cold touch forbid it to aspire. 
And huddle up in fogs the dangerous fire. 

Oh s^y — she bears me not, but, careless grown, 
Lethargic nod^ upon her ebon throne. 
Goddess! awake, arise, alas my fears! 
Can powers immortal feel the force of years ? 
Not thus of old, with ensigns wide unfrirrd. 
She rode triumphant o*er the vanquish'd world ; 

' This is lupposed to htve been written about tbe jear 1742, 
tbe time wbea Mr. Graj retoraed to Cambridge. 
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Fierce nations own*d her unresisted might, 
And all was ignorance and all was night. 

Oh! sacred age! Oh !^times for ever lost! 
(The schoolman's glory, and the churchman's 
For ever gone — ^yet still to Fancy new, [boast.) 
Her rapid wings the transient scene pursue. 
And bring the buried ages back to view. 

High on her car, behold the grandam rid^ 
like old Sesostris with barbaric pride; 
**** a team of bamess'd monarchs bend 



THB ALUANCE 

OF 

EDUCATION AND GOVERNMENT. 

% £tBigaunt. 

ESSAY I. 



Thcocritos. 



As sickly plants betray a niggard earth. 
Whose barren bosom starves her generoos birth, 
Nor genial w a imtfi , nor genial jmce retains. 
Their roots to feed, and fill dieir verdant veins ; 
And as in clinies, where Winter holds his reign. 
The soil, tiioag^ fertile, will not teem in vain, 
ForiHds her gems to swdl, her shades to rise, 
NcM- trusts her blossoois to the chorlish skies ; 

h2 
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So draw mankind in vain the vital airs, 
Unform'd, unfriended, by those kindly cares, 
That health and vigour to the soul impart. 
Spread the young thought, and warm the opening 

heart: 
So fond instruction on the growing powers 
Of nature idly lavished her stores. 
If equal Justice with unclouded face 
Smile not indulgent on the rising race. 
And scatter, with a free though frugal hand, 
Light golden showers of plenty o*er the land : 
But Tyranny has fa!d her empire there. 
To check their tender hopes with chilling fear. 
And blast the blooming promise of the year. 

This spacious animated scene survey. 
From where the rolling orb, that gives the day, 
His sable sons with nearer course surrounds. 
To either pole, and life's remotest bounds. 
How rude soe'er the* exterior form we find, 
Howe'er opinion tinge the varied mind. 
Alike to all, the kind, impartial Heaven 
The sparks of truth and happiness has given: 
With seQse to feel, with memory to retain. 
They follow pleasure, and tiiey fly from pain : 
Their judgment mends the plan their fancy draws. 
The' event presages and explores the cause; 
The sof^ returns of gratitude they know. 
By fraud elude, by force repel, the foe : 
While mutual wishes, mutual woes, endear 
The social smile and sympathetic tear. 
^ Say, then, through ages by what fate confined 
To different climes seem different souls assigned? 
Here measured laws and philosophic ease ' 
Fix and improve the poUsh'd arts of peace; 
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There industrjr and gain their vigils keep, 
Command the winds, and tame the' un¥dUing deep : 
Here force and hardy deeds of blood prevail ; 
There languid pleasure sighs in every gale. 
Oft o'er the trembling nations from b£wc 
Has Scythia breathed the living cloud of war ; 
And, where the deluge burst, with sweepy sway 
Their arms, their kings, their gods were roU'd away. * 
As oft have issued, host impelling host. 
The blue-eyed myriads from the Baltic coast. ' 
The prostrate South to the destroyer yields 
Her boasted titles and her golden fields : 
With grim delight the brood of winter view 
A brighter day, and heavens of azure hue : 
Scent the new fragrance of the breathing rose, ' 
And quaff the pendent vintage as it grows. 
Proud of the yoke, and pliant to the rod. 
Why yet does Asia dresid a monarch's nod, 
WhUe European freedom still withstands [lands; 
The* encroaching tide that drowns her lessening 
And sees far off, with an mdignant groan. 
Her native plains 'and empires once her own? 
Can opener skies and suns of fiercerflame 
Overpower the fire that animates our frame ; 
As lamps, that shed at eve a cheerful ray. 
Fade and expire beneath the eye of day? 
Need we the influence of the northern star 
To string our nerves and steel our hearts to war? 
And, where the face of Nature laughs around, 
Must sickening Virtue fly the tainted ground? 
Unmanly thought ! what seasons can control. 
What fancied zone can circumscribe the soul. 
Who, conscious of the source from whence she 

springs. 
By Reason's light, on Resolution's wings. 
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Spite of her frail companion, dauntless goes 
O'er Libya's deserts, and through Zembla's snows ? 
She bids each slumbering energy awake. 
Another touch, another temper take, 
Suspends the' inferior laws diat rule our clay : 
The stubborn elements confess her sway; 
Their little wants, their low desires, refine, 
And raise the mortal to a height divine. 

Not but the human fabric from the birth 
Imbibes a flavour of its parent earth : 
As various tracks enforce a various toil. 
The manners speak the idiom of their soil. 
An iron race the mountain cliffs maintain. 
Foes to the gentler genius of the plain : 
For where unwearied sinews must be found 
With sidelong plough to queU the flinty ground. 
To turn the torrent's swift descending flood. 
To brave the savage rushing from the wood. 
What wonder, if, to patient valour traiu'd. 
They guard with spirit what by strength they 

gain'd? 
And while their rocky ramparts round they see. 
The rough abode of want and liberty, 
(As lawless force firom confidence will grow) 
Insult the plenty of the vales below? 
What wonder, in the sultry climes, that spread 
Where Nile redundant o'er his summer bed 
Ftom his broad bosom life and verdure flings. 
And broods o'er Egypt with his watery wings. 
If with adventurous oar and ready sail 
The dusky people drive before the gale; 
Or on irail floats to neighbouring cities ride. 
That rise and glitter o'er the ambient tide. 
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SONNET 

ON THE DEATH OF MR. RICHARD WEST'. 

In yain to me the smiling mornings shine. 

And reddening Phoebus lifts his golden fire ! 
The birds in vain their amorous descant join; 

Or cheerful fields resume their green attire : 
These ears, alas ! for other notes repine, 

A different object do these eyes require : 
My lonely anguish melts no heart but mine; 

And in my breast the* imperfect joys expire. 
Yet Morning smiles the busy race to cheer. 

And new-bom pleasure brings to happier men : 
The fields to all their wonted tribute bear : 

To warm their little loves the birds complain : 
I fruitless mourn to him that cannot hear. 

And weep the more, because I weep in vain. 

EPITAPH ON MRS. CLARKE ». 

Lo ! where this silent marble weeps, 
A friend, a wife, a mother sleeps : 
A heart within whose sacred cell 
The peaceful Virtues loved to dwell. 
Affection warm, and Faith sincere. 
And soft Humanity, were there. 
In agony, in death resigned. 
She felt the wound she left behind. 

' OdIj 800 of the Right Hon. Richard West, Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland. He died June 1, 1742, in the twenty- 
sixth jear of his age. 

' The wife of Dr. Clarke, phjsician at Epsom, died April 
27, 1757 ; and is buried in the church of Beckenham, Kent. 
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Her infant image here below 

Sits smiling on a father^s woe : 

Whom what awaits, while yet he strays 

Along the lonely yale of days? 

A pang, to secret sorrow dear; 

A sigh; an nnayailing tear; 

Till Time shall erery grief remoye. 

With life, with memory, and with love. 



EPITAPH 



ON SIR WILLIAM PEERS WILLIAMS, 
CAPTAIN IN BURGOYNE'S DRAGOONS. 

Herb, foremost in the dangerous paths of fame. 
Young Williams fought for England's fair re- 
nown ; [frame, 

His mind each Muse, each Grace adom'd hb 
Nor Envy dared to view him with a frown. 

At Aix, his voluntary sword he drew ', 
There first in blo6d his infant honour seal'd; 

From fortune, pleasure, science, love, he flew. 
And scom'd repose when Britain took the field. 

With eyes of flame and cool undaunted breast, 
Victor he stood on Bellisle's rocky steeps-* 

Ah, gallant youth! this marble tells the rest. 
Where melancholy Friendship bends and weeps. 

* Thif Epitaph wtm written at the reqaett of Mr. Frederic 
Montagn, who intended to bate inscribed it on a moonment 
at Bellule, at the fiege of which this accomplished yoath was 
killed, 1761 ; hot from some difficnitj attending the erection 
of it, this design was not executed. 

^ In the expedition to Aix, be was on board the Magna- 
nime, with Lord Howe ; and was deputed to receife the oa- 
pitalation. 
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. STANZAS TO MR. BENTLEY'. 

H iprasnunt. 

In silent gaze the tuneful choir among. 
Half pleased, half blushing, let the Muse admire. 

While Bentley leads her Sister- Art along, 
And bids the pencil answer to the lyre. 

See, in their course, each transitory thought 
Fix'd by his touch a lasting essence take ; 

Each dream, in Fancy's airy colouring wrought. 
To local synunetry and life awake ! 

The tardy rhymes that used to linger on. 
To censure cold and negligent of fame^ 

In swifter measures animated run. 
And catch a lustre from his geiiuine flame. 

Ah ! could they catch his strength, his easy grace. 
His quick creation, his imerring line ; « 

The energy of Pope they might efface. 
And Dryden's harmony submit to mine. 

But not to one in this benighted age 

Is that diviner inspiration given. 
That bums in Shakspeare's or in Milton's page. 

The pomp and prodigality of heaven : 

As when, conspiring in the diamond's blaze, 
The meaner gems, that singly charm the sight. 

Together dart Uieir intermingled rays. 
And dazzle with a luxury of light. 

' Mr. Bentley had m«de a set of Deaigns for Mr. Cray's 
Poems. 
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Enough for me, if to some feeling breast 
My lines a secret sympathy impart ; 

And as their pleasing influence ^otrs confessed, 
A sigh of soft reflection heave the keart^. 



SONG \ 



Thyrsis, when he left me, swore 
In the spring he would return — 

Ah! what means the opening flower! 
And the bud that decks the thorn ! 

Twas the nightingale that sung ! 

Twas the lark that upward sprung ! 

Idle notes ! untimely green ! 

Why such unavailing haste ? 
Gentle gales and sky serene 

Prov^ not always winter pass'd. 
Cease, my doubts, my fears to move. 
Spare the honour of my love. 



AMATORY LINES ^ 

"With beauty, with pleasure surrounded, to lan- 

• guish— 
To weep without knowing the cause of my anguish : 
To start from short slumbers, and wish for the 

morning ; 
To close my dull eyes when I see it returning ; 

' The words in Italic yiete sopplied bj Mr. Mason. 

' Written, at the request of Miss Speed, to an old Air of 
Geminiani : the thought from the French. 

^ This jen ^eaprit was found among^ the MSS. of Gray, and 
printed in a note in the second Tolnme of Warton's edition of 
Pope. * 
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Sighs sudden and frequent, looks ever dejected. 
Words that steal from my tongue, by no meaning 

connected ! — 
Ah, say, fellow swains, how these symptoms befell 

me ? [me ! 

They smile, but reply not^Sure Delia can tell 



TOPHET'. 

Thus Tophetlook'd ; so grinn'd the brawling fiend. 
Whilst frighted prelates bow'd, and call'd him 

friend. 
Our mother-church, with half-averted sight, 
Blush'd as she bless'd her grisly proselyte ; [ders, 
tlosannas rung through Hell s tremendous bor- 
And Satan's self had thoughts of taking orders. 



IMPROMPTir, 

SUGGESTED BY A VIEW, IN 1766| OF THE SEAT AND RUINS 
OF A DECEASED NOBLEMAN, AT KIN0S6AT£, KENT. 

Old, and abandon'd by each yenal friend, 
Here H d form'd the pious resolution 

To smuggle a few years, and strive to mend 
A broken character and constitution. 

' Mr. Etoo)i;fa, of Cambridge Unirersitj, the person sati- 
rized, was as remarkable for the eccentrioitieii of his charac- 
ter as for his personal appeaniDce. A Mr. Tjson, of Bene't 
College, made an etching, of his head, and presented it to 
Mr. Gray, who embellished it with the above lines. Some infor- 
mation respecting Mr. Etoogh (who was rector of Therfield, 
Herts, and of Colmworth, Bedfordshire) may be found in 
the Gentleman's Magazine, vol. Ivi. pp. 25, 281. 

I 
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On this congenial spot he fix'd his choice : [sand ; 

Earl Goodwin trembled for his neighbouring 
Here seagulls scream, and cormorants rejoice. 

And mariners, lliough Bhipwreck'd, dread to 
land. 

Here reign the blusteringNorth and blightingEasty 
No tree is heard to whisper, bird to sing; 

Yet Nature could not furnish out the feast. 
Art he invokes new horrors still to bring. 

Here mouldering fanes and battlements arise. 
Turrets and arches nodding to their fall, 

tJnpeopled monasteries delude our eyes, 
And mimic desolation covers all* 

^ Ah! (said the sighing peer) had B — ^te been true. 
Nor M— 's, R — 's, B — ^'s friendship vain. 

Far better scenes than these had bless'd our view. 
And realized the beauties which we feign : 

* Purged by the sword, and purified by fire. 
Then had we seen proud London's hated walls : 

Owls would have hooted in St. Peter's choir. 
And foxes stunk and litter'd in St. Paul's.' 
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THE CANDIDATE; 

OR, THE CAMBRIDGE COURTSHIP *. 

When sly Jemmy Twitcher had smugg'd up his 

face. 
With a lick of court whitewash and pious grimace,. 
A wooing he went, where three sisters of old 
In harmless society guttle and scold. 

* Lord! sister (says Physic to Law), I declare. 
Such a sheep-biting look, such a pic]q>ocket air ! 
Not I for the Indies : — ^You know I 'm no prude, — 
But his name is a shame,— and his eyes are so lewd ! 
Then he shambles and straddles so oddly — I fear — 
No — at our time of life 'twould be silly, my dear/ 

' I don't know (says Law), but methinks for 

his look 
Tis just like the picture in Rochester's book; 
Then his character, Phyzzy,<~his morals — his 

life— 
When she died, I can't tell, but he once had a wife. 
They say he's no Christian, loves drinking and 

w g. 

And all the town rings of his swearing and roaring ! 
His lying and filching, and Newgate-bird tricks ;— > 
Not I — for a coronet, chariot and six l' 

Divinity heard, between waking and dozing, 
Her sisters denying, and Jeinmy proposing : 

* This tart lampoon was written a short time previons to 
the election of high steward of the University of Cambridge, 
for which office the noble lord alluded to made an active 
canvass. 
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From table she rose, and, with bumper in hand. 
She stroked up her belly, and stroked down her 

band — 
* Whatapotherishereaboutwenchingandroaring! 

Why, Dayid loved catches, and Solomon w g : 

Did not Israel filch from the' Egyptians of old 
Tlieir jewels of silver and jewels of gold ? 
The prophet of Bethel, we read, told a lie : 
He drinks — so did Noah ; — he swears — so do I : 
To reject him for such peccadillos were odd; 
Besides, he repents — ^for he talks about G** — 

[7b Jemmy] 
Never hang down your head, you poor penitent elf,' 
Come buss me — 111 be Mrs. Twitcher myself.' 



SKETCH OF HIS OWN CHARACTER'. 

Too poor for a bribe, and too proud to importune ; 
He had not the method of making a fortune : 
Could love and could hate, so was thought some- 
what odd ; 
No very great Wit, he believed in a God. 
A post or a pension he did not desire. 
But left Church and State to Charles Townshend 
and Squired 

' TbU was written in 1761, and foond in one of Mr. Graj's 
pocketbooks. 

' At that time FeUow of St. John's College, Cambridge, and 
afterwards Bishop of St. David's. 
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HYMENEAL 

ON THE MARRIAGB OF HIS ROYAL HIOHNESS THE 
PRINCE OF WALES '. 

Ignarjb nostrAm mentes, et inertia corda, 
Dum curas regum, et sortem miseramur iniquam, 
Quae solio affizit, vetuitque calescere flamm;^ 
Dulciy quae dono divum, gratissima serpit 
Viscera per, moUesque animisii lene impUcat aestus ; 
Nee teneros sensus, Veneris nee praemia n6ninty 
Eloquiumve oculiy aut facunda silentia linguae : 

Scilicet ignorant lacrymas, saevosque dolores. 
Dura rudimenta, et yiolentiae exordia flammae ; 
Scilicet ignorant, quae flumine tinxit amaro 
Tela Venus, caecique armamentaria Diyi, [nus ; 
Irasque, insidiasque, et tacitum sub pectore yul- 
Namque sub ingressu, primoque in limine Amoris 
Luctus et ultrices posuere cubilia Curae; 
Intus habent dulces Risus, et Gratiae sedem, 
Et roseis resupina toris, roseo ore Voluptas : 
Regibus hue faciles aditus ; communia spemunt 
Ostia, jamque expers duris custodibus istis 
Panditor adbessus penetraliaque intima Templi. 

* Printed in the Cambridge collection. 

I 2 
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Tuque Oh ! Angliacis, Princeps, spes <^tima 
regnis, 
Ne tantum, ne finge metum ; quid imagine captus 
Haeres, et mentem pictura pascis inani ? 
Umbram miraris : nee longum tempus, et ipsa 
Ibit in amplexus, thalamosque oraabit ovantes. 
lUe tamen tabulis inhians longum haurit amorem, 
Affatu fruitur tacito, auscultatque tacentem 
Inmiemor artificis calami, risumque, ruboremque 
Aspicit in fucis, pictaeque in virginis ore : 
Tanta Venus potuit ; tantus tenet error amantes. 

Nascere, magna. Dies, qua sese Augusta Bri- 
tanno 
Committat Pelago, patriamque relinquatamoenam; 
Cujus in adventum jam nunc tria regna secundos 
AttoUi in plausus, dulcique accensa furore 
Incipiunt agitare modos, et carmina dicunt; 
Ipse animo sedenim juvenis comitatur euntem 
Explorat ventos, atque auribus aera captat, 
Atque auras, atque astra vocat crudelia ; pectus 
Intentum exultat, surgitque arrecta cupido ; 
Incusat spes aegra fretum, solitoque videtur 
Latior effundi pontus, fluctusque morantes. 

Nascere, Lux major, qua sese Augusta Britanno 
Committat juTeni totam, propriamque dicabit; 
At citius (precor) Oh ! cedas melioribus astris : 
Nox finem pompae, finemque imponere curis 
Possit, et in thalamos furtim deducere nuptam ; 
Sufficiat requiemque viris, et amantibus umbras : 
Adsit Hymen, et subridens cum m^tre Cupido 
Accedant,stemantque toros, ignemque ministrent ; 
Ilicet baud pictx incandescit imaginse formae 
Ulterius juyenis, verumque agnoscit amorem. 
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Sculptile sicut ebur, faciemque arsisse venustam 
Pygmaliona canunt : ante banc suspiria ducit, 
Alloquiturque amens, flammamque et yulnera 

narrat: 
Idkplorata Venus jussit cum vivere signum, 
Foeminaeam inspirans animam } quae gaudia sur- 

Audiit ut primae nascentia munnura linguae, 
Luctari in vitam, et paulatim Tolvere ocellos 
Sedulus, aspexitque nov^ splendescere flamm^; 
Corripit amplexu yiyam, jamque oscula jungit 
Acria confestim, recipitque ^rapitque t prions 
Immemor ardoris, Nymphaeque oblitus eburnae. 

Tho. Gray, Pet. Coll. 



SAPPHIC ODE. 

^oi|¥tr.3Rest^ 

Barbaras aedes aditure mecum 
Quas Eris semper fovet inquieta, 
Lis ubi lat^ sonat, et togatum 

^stuat agmen ! 

Dulcius quanto, patulis sub ulmi 
Hospitae ramis temer^ jacentem 
Sic libris boras, tenuique inertes 

Fallere Mus^ ? 

Saepe enim curia vagor expedite 

Mente; dum, blandam meditans Camaenam, 

Vix malo rori, meminive serae 

Cedere nocti ; 

' Mr. Mason considered this as the first original production 
of Mr. Gray's Mase ; because verses imposed, either by school- 
masters or tutors, ought not to be taken into the consideration. 
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Ety pedes qu6 me rapiant, in omni 
Colle Pamassum yideor yidere 
Fertilem sylvae, gelidamque in omni 

Fonte Aganippen. 

Risit et Ver me, facilesque Nymphae 
' Nare captantem, nee ineleganti, 
Man,^ quicquid de yiolis eundo 

Surripit aura ; 

Me reclinatum teneram per herbam : 
Qnk leves cursus aqua cunque ducit, 
£t moras dulci strepitu lapillo 

Nectit in omni. 

Hae novo nostrum fer^ pectus anno 
Simplices cune tenuere, ecBlum 
Quamdiii sudum ezplicuit Favoni 

Purior hora: 

Otia et campos nee adhuc relinquo, 
Nee magis Phoefoo Clytie fidelis ; 
(Ingniant venti licet, et senescat 

Mollior aestas). 

Namque, seu, Isetos hominum labores 
Prataque et montes recreante curru. 
Purpura tractus oriens £oos 

Vestit, et auro; 

Sedulus serro veneratus orbem 
Prodigum splendoris : amoeniori 
Sive dilectam meditatur igne 

Pingere Calpeii ; 
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Usque dum, fulgore magis magis jam 
Languido circum, variata Dubes 
Labitur furtim^ viridisque in umbras 

Scena recessit. 

O ego felix, vice si (nee unquam 
Surgerem rursus) simili'Cadentem 
Parca me lenis sineret quieto 

Fallere Letho! 

Multa flagranti radiisque cincto 
Integris ah ! quam nihil inviderem, 
Cum Dei ardentes medius quadrigas 

Sentit Olympus ? 



ALCAIC FRAGMENT. 

O Lachrymarum fons^ tenero sacros 
Ducentium ortus ex animo; quater 
Felix ! in imo qui scatentem 
Pectore te^ pia Nympha, sensit. 



LINES ADDRESSED TO MR. WEST, 

FROM GENOA. 

HoRRiDOS tractus, Boreaeque linquens 
Regna Taurini fera, moUiorem 
Advehor brumam, Genuseque amantes 

Littora soles. 
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ELEGIAC VERSES. 

OCCASIONED BY THE SIGHT OF THE PLAINS WHERE 
THE BATTLE OF TREBIA WAS FOUGHT. 

Qua Trebise glaucas salices intersecat undk, 
Arvaque Romanis nobilitata mails. 

Visus adhue amnis yeteri de clade rubere, 
Et suspirantes ducere moestus aquas ; 

Maurorumque ala, et nigne increbescere turmae, 
Et pulsa Ausonidum ripa sonare fiigft. 



CARMEN 

AD C. FAVONIUM ZEPHYRINUM'. 

Mater rosarum, cui tenene vigent 
Auras Favoni, cui Venus it comes 
Lasciva, Nympharum choreis 
Et volucrum celebrata cantu ! 
Die, non inertem fallere qu^ diem 
Amat sub umbr&, seu sinit aureum 
Doimire plectrum, seu reteutat 
Pierio Zephyrinus antro 
("urore dulci plenus, et immemor 
Reptantis inter frigora Tusculi 
Umbrosa, vel colles Amici 
Palladiae superantis Albae. 
Dilecta Fauno, et capripedum choris 
Pineta, testor vos, Anio minax 

' Written bj Mr. Gray immediatelj after hia jooroej to 
Frescati and the cascades of Tivolt, which he had described 
in a preceding letter tp his friend Mr. West. 
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Quaecunque per clivos volutus 
Praecipiti tremefecit amne, 
Illius altum TibuTy et iEsul» 
Audisse sylvas nomen amabiles. 
Illius et gratas Latinis 
Naiasin ingeminisse rapes : 
Nam me Latinae Naiades uvid^ 
Vid^re rip^, quit niveas levi 
Tarn saepe layit rore plumas 
Dulc^ eanens Venusinus ales ; 
Minim ! canenti conticuit nemus» 
Sacrique fontes, et retinent adhuc 
(Sic Musa jiisait) saxa molles 
Docta modosy veteresque lauri* 
Mirare nee tu me citfaarae radem 
Claudis laborantem nmneris ; loca 
Amcena, jucundumque ver in- 
compositum docuere carmen : 
Haerent sub omni nam folio nigri 
Pboebea luci (credite) somnia, 
Argutiusque et lympha et aurae 
Nescio quid solito loquuntm*. 



FRAGMENT OF A LATIN POEM '. 

Nec procul infelix se tollit in aethera Gauras, 
Prospiciens vitfeum lugenti vertice pontum : 
Tristior ille diu, et veteri desuetus oliv^ 
Gaurasy pampineaeque ebeu jam nescius umbrae ; 

' Sent by Mr. Gray to his friend West, with a reference to 
Sandys's Trayels, book ii^. ^ttget 276, 277, and 278. A trans- 
lation of this poem may be seen in the Gent. Mag. for Jaly» 1776. < 
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lIorrencLi tarn sseva premit vicinia montig, 
Attonitumque urget latus, exuritque fefrentem. 

Nam fama est olim, medi^ dum rura silebant 
Nocte, Deo yicta, et moUi perfusa q^iete, 
Infremuisse aequor ponti, auditamque per omnes 
Lat^ tellurem siird(!lm immugire cavemas : 
Quo sonitu nemora aJta tremunt ; tremit excita tuto 
Parthenopsa sinu, flammantisque ora Vesevi. 
At subit6 se aperire solum, vastosque recessus 
Pandere sub pedibus, nigr^que voragine fauces ; 
Tum piceas cinerum glomerare sub aethere nubes 
Vorticibus rapidis, ardentique imbre procellam. 
Prascipites ifugere ferae, perque avia long^ 
Sylvarum fiigit pastor^ juga per deserta. 
Ah, miser ! increpitans saep^ alt^ voce per umbram 
Nequicquam natos, creditque audire sequentes. 
Atque ille excelso rupis de vertice solus 
Respeetans notasque domos, et dulcia regna, 
Nil usqu^ni videt infelix praeter mare tristi 
Lumine percussum, et pallentes sulphure campos, 
Pumumque, flammasque, rotataque turbine saxa. 

Quin ubi detonuit fragor, et lux reddita coelo ; 
Maestos confluere agricolas, passuque videres 
Tandem iterum timido deserta requirere teeta : 
Sperantes, si forte oculis, si forte darentur 
Uxorum cineres, miserorumve ossa parentum 
(Tenuia, sed tanti saltem solatia luctus) 
Unk coUigere et just^ componere in um^« ^ 

Uxorum nusquam cineres, nusquam ossa parentum 
(Spem miseram !) assuetosve Lares, aut rura vide- 

bunt. 
Quippe ubi planities campi difiiisa jacebat; 
Mons noYus : ille supercilium, frontemque fayill4 
Incanum ostentans, ambustis cautibus., aequor 
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Subjectum, stragemque suam, maBsta arya, minaci 
Despicit imperio, soloque in littore regnat. 

Hinc infame loci nomen, multosque per annos 
Immemor antiquae laudis, nescire lahores 
Yomeris, et nuUo tellus revirescere cultu. 
Non avium colles, non carmine matutino 
Pastorum resonare ; ade6 undique dims habebat 
Informes lat^ horror agros saltusque vacantes. 
Saepius et long^ detorquens navilia proram 
Monstrabat digito littus, sasTaeque revolvens 
Funera narrabat noctis^ veteremque ruinam. 

Montis adhuc facies manet hirta atque aspera 
saxis: 
Sed fiiroT extinctus jamdudum, et flamma quievit^ 
Quae nascenti aderat ; seu fort^ bituminis atri 
Deflux^re oUm rivi, atque efFoeta lacuna 
Pabula sufficere ardori^ viresque recusat ; 
Sive in visceribus meditans incendia jam nunc 
(Horrendjim) arcanis glomerat genti esse futurae 
Exitioy sparsos tacitusque recoUigit ignes. 

Rare per clivos hand secius ordine yidi 
Canescentem oleam : longum post tempus amicti 
Yite virent tomuli ; patriamque revisere gaudens 
Bacchus in assuetis t^nerum caput exerit arvis 
Yix tandem, infidoque audet se credere ccelo. 
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A FAREWELL TO FLORENCE. 

* * Oh Fsesulae amoena 
Frig^ribus juga, nee nimiilun spirantibus auris ! 
Alma quibus Tusci Pallas decus Appennini 
Esse dedit, glaudLque su4 canescere sylv^! 
Non ego vos posthkc Ami de valle videbo 
Porticibus circum, et candenti cincta coronft 
Yttlarum long^ nitido consurgere dorso» 
Antiquamye j£dem, etveteres praefeire Cupressus 
Mirabor, tectisque super pendentia tecta. 



IMITATION OF A SONNET 

OF SIGNIOR ABBATB BUONDELMONT^. 

Spbsso Amor sotto la forma 
D' amistii ride, e s'asconde : 
Poi si mischia^ e si confonde 
Con lo sdegnoy e col rancor. 
In Pietade ei. si trasforma ; 
Par trastulloy e par dispetto : 
M^ nel suo diverso aspetto 
Sempr'egliy k I'istesso Amor. 

Lusit amicitise interdum velatus amictu, 
Et ben^ composite veste fdfellit Amor. 

Moz ir« assumpsit cultus, faciemque minantem, 
Inque odium versus, versus et in lacrymas ; 

Ludentem fuge, nee lacrymanti, aut crede furenti ; 
Idem est dissimili semper in ore Deus. 
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ALCAIC ODE, 

WRITTEN IN THE ALBUM OF THE GRANDE CHARTREUSE, 
IN DAUPHINY, AUGUST 1741. 

Oh Tu, seyeri Relig^o loci, 
Quocunque gaudes nomine (non leve 
Nativa nam cert^ fluenta 

Numen habet, veteresque sylyas ; 
Prsesentiorem et conspicimus Deum 
Per invias rupes, fera per juga, 
Clivosque praeruptos, sonantes 
Inter aquas, nemorumque noctem ; 
Quilm si repostus sub trabe citre^ 
Fulgeret auro, et Phidiac4 manu) 
Salve Yocanti rit^, fesso et 
Da placidam juveni quietem. 
Quod si invidendis sedibus et frui 
Fortuna sacri lege silentii 
Vetat Yolentem, me resorbens 
In medios violenta fluctus : 
Saltern remote des, Pater, angulo 
Horas senectae ducere liberas; 
Tutumque vulgari tumultu 
Surripias, hominumque curis. 
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LUNA HABITABILIS'. 

DuM Nox rorantes, non incomitata per auras 
Urget equos, tacitoque inducit sider^ lapsu ; 
Ultima, sed nulli soror inficianda sororuniy 
Hue mihi Musa; tibi patet alti janua coeli, 
Astra yides, nee te numeri, nee nomina fallunt. 
Hue mihi, Diva yeni ; dulee est per aperta serena 
Vere frui liquido, campoque errare silenti ; 
Vere frui dulce est; modo tu dignata petentem 
Sis comes, et meeum gelid^ spatiere sub umbrA. 
Seilic^t hos orbes, coeli haee deeora alta putandum 

est, 
Noetis opes, nobis tantum lucere; vir^mque 
Ostentari oculis, nostras laquearia terrae, 
Ingentes seenas, vastique aulaea theatri? 
Oh ! quis me pennis aethrae super ardua sistet 
Mirantem, propiu«que dabit eonvexa tueri : 
Teque adeo, und^ fluens reficit lux mollior arva, 
Pallidiorque dies, tristes solata tenebras? 

Sic ego, subridens Dea sic ingressa vicissim : 
Non pennis opus hie, supera ut simul ilia petamus ; 
Disee, Pucr, potii^s eoelo deducere Lunam ; 
Neu crede ad magicas te invitum accingier artes, 
Thessalicosve modos; ipsaiii descendere Phoeben 
Conspicies novus Endymion ; seque offeret ultr6 
yisa tibi ante oculos, et not^ major imago, [tas), 

Quin tete admoyeas (tumuli super aggere spec- 
Compositum tubulo ; simul imum inyade canalem 
Sic intent^ aeie, coeli simul alta patescent 

' This oopj of verses was written bj desire of the college, 
in 1737. It has been printed in the ' Mossb Etonenses/ 
yol. ii. p. 107 ; but has not there the name of the aathor. 
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Atria ; jamque, ausus Lunaria visere regna, 
Ingredi^re solo, et caput inter nubila condes, 

Ecce autem! vitiri se in vertice sistere Phoeben 
Cemis,et Oceanum, et crebris Freta consita terris 
Panditur ille atram faciem caligine condens 
Sublustri ; refugitque oculos, Mlitque tuentem ; 
Integram Solis lucem quipp^ haunt aperto 
Fluctu avidus radiorum, et longos imbibit ignes : 
Verum his, quae, maculis yariata nitentibus, auro 
Ccernla discemuht, celso sese insula dorso 
Plurima protrudit, prastentaque littora saxis ; 
Liberior datur his quonikm natura, minusque 
Lumen depascunt liquidum ; sed tela diei 
Detorquent, retr6que docent se vertere flammas. 

Hinc longos videas tractus, terrasque jacentes 
Ordine candenti, et claros se attoUere montes; 
Montes queisRhodope assurgat, quibus Ossanivali 
Vertice : turn scopulis inM pendentibus antra 
Nigrescunt clivorum umbr^, nemonimque tenebris. 
Non rores illi, aut desunt sua nubila mundo ; 
Non frigus gelidum,atque herbis gratissimus imber ; 
His quoque nota ardet picto Thaumantias arcu, 
Os roseum Aurora, propriique crepuscula coeli. 

£t dubitas tantum certis cultoribus orbem 
Destitui ? exercent agros, sua moenia condunt 
Hi quoque, vel Martem invadunt, curantque 

triumphos 
Victores : sunt hie etiam sua praemia laudi; 
His metus, atque amor, et mentem mortalia tan- 

gunt. 
Quin, uti nos oculis jam nunc juvat ire per arva, 
Lucentesque plagas Lunae, pontumque profimdum ; 
Idem illos eti^ ardor agit, cum se aureus eflfert 

k2 
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Sub sudum globus, et terrarum ingentior orbis ; 
Scilicet omne aequor turn lustrant, scilicet omnem 
Tellurem, gentesque polo sub utroque jacentes; 
£t quidam sstivi indefessus ad aetheris ignes 
Pervigilat, noctem exercens, coelumque fatigat; 
Jam Galli apparent, jam se Germania lat^ 
ToUit, et albescens pater Apenninus ad auras ; 
J$im tandem in Borean, en ! parvulus Anglia nsevus 
(Quanquam aliis long^ fulgentior) extulit oras; 
Formosum extempld lumen, maculamque nitentem 
Invisunt crebri Proceres, seriimque tuendo ; 
Haerent, certatimque suo cognomine signant : 
Forsitan et Lun» longinquus in orbe Tyrannus 
Se dominum vocat, et nostri se jactat in aul4. 
Terras possim alias propiori sole calentes 
Narrare, atque alias, jubaris quels parcior usus, 
Lunarum chorus, et tenuis penuria Phoebi ; 
Nt, meditans eadem haec audaci evolvere cantu, 
Jam pulset citharam soror, et praeludia tentet. 

Non tamen has proprias laudes, nee facta ailebo 
Jamprid^m in fatis, patriaeque oracula famae. 
Tempus erit, sursiim totos contendere coetus 
Quo cemes longo excursu, primosque colonos 
Migrare in lunam, et notos mutare Penates : 
Dum stupet obtutu tacito vetus incola, long^que 
Insoiitas explorat aves, classemque yolantem. 

Ut quond^ ignotum marmor. camposque na- 
tantes 
Tranavit Zephyros visens, nova regna, Columbus ; 
littora mirantur circi^m, mirantur et undae 
Inclusas acies ferro, turmasque biformes, 
Monstraque foeta armis, et non imitabile fulmen. 
Foedera mox icta, et gemini commercia inundi, 
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Agminaque assueto glomerata sub aethere cemo. 
Anglia, quae pelagi jamdudum torquet habenas, 
Exercetque frequens ventos, atque imperat undae ; 
Aeris attollet fasces, veteresque triumphos 
Hdc etiam feret, et victis dominabitur auris. 



PART OF AN HEROIC EPISTLE, 

FROM SOPHONISBA TO MASSINISSA. 

Egrbgium accipio promissi Munus amoris, 

Inque manu mortem, jam fruitura, fero : 
Atque utinam citius mandasses, luce vel und; 

Transieram Stygios non inhonesta bu^us, 
Victoris nee passa toros, nova nupta, mariti^ 

Nee ^eram fastus, Roma superba, tuos. 
Scilicet ha^c partem tibi, Massinissa, triumphi 

Detraatam, iisec pompae jura minora suae 
Imputat, atque uxor qu6d non tua pressa catenis, 

Objecta et saevae plausibus urbis eo : 
Quin tu pro tantis cepisti praemia factis. 

Magnum Romanae pignus amicitiae ! 
Scipiadae excuses, oro, si tardius utar 

Munere. . Non nimiiim vivere, crede, yelim. 
Parva mora est, breve sed tempus mea fam^ rcr 
quirit : 

Detinet haec animam cura suprema meam. 
Quae patriae prodesse meae Regina ferebar, 

Inter Elisaeas gloria prima nurus, 
Ne yidear flanunae nimis indulsisse secundae, 

Vel nimis hostiles extimuisse manus. 
Fortunam atque annos liceat revocare priores, 

Gaudiaque heu ! quantis nostra repensa malis. 
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PrimitiasDe tuas meministi atque anna Sypliacis 

Fasa, et per Tyrias ducta trophsea vias ? 
(Laudis at aotiqus for^an memmisse [H|^bit, 

Quodque decas quondam causa ruboris erit.) 
Tempus ego certe memini, felicia Poenis 

Quo te non puduit solvere yota deis; 
Moeniaque intiantem yidi : Icmgo agmine dnxit 

Turba salutautum, pnrpureique patres. 
Fonninea ante omnes longe admiratur euntem 

Hseret et aspectu tota catenra tuo. 
Jam flexiy regcde decus, per coUa capilli. 

Jam decet ardenti fuscus in ore color! 
Commendat frontis generosa modestia formam, 

Seque cupit laudi surripnisse sme. 
Prima genas tenut signat yix flore juyentas, 

£t dextrtt soli credimus esse yirum. 
Dum faciles gradiens oculos per singula jactas 

(Sen rexit casus lumina, siye Venus) 
In me (vel cert^ visum est) conversa morari 

Sensi; virgineus perculit ora pudor. 
Nescio quid vultnm molle spirare tuendo, 

Cr^deramque tuos lentius ire pedes. 
Quaerebam, juxta nqualis si dignior esset» 

Quae poterat visus detinuisse tuos : 
Nulla fuit circum aequalis quae dignior esset, 

Asseruitque decus conscia forma suum. 
Pompae finis erat; Tot& vix nocte quievi : 

Sin premat invitae lumina victa sopor, 
Somnus habet pompas, eademque recursat imago ; 

Atque iterum hestemo munere victor ades. 
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FRAGMENTS OF A POEM 

INTENDED TO HAVE BEEN ENTITLED, 

DE PRINCIPIIS COGITANDT. 

LIBER PRIMUS. AD FAVONIUM. 

Und^ Animu8 scire incipiat : quibus inchoet orsa 
Principiis seriem rerum, tenuemque catenam , 
Mnemosyne : Ratio iinde rudi sub pectoretardum 
Augeat imperium ; . et primum mortalibus segris 
Ira; Dolor, Metus, et Curae nascantur inanes, 
Hinc ca^er^ aggredior. Nee dedignare canentem, 
O Decus! Angliacae ^erte O lux altera gentis! 
Si qua primus iter monstras, vestigia conpr 
Signare incert^, tremul^que insistere plants, ^ 
Quin potius due ipse(potes namque omnia) i^nctu^ 
Ad Kfi|en,(si rit^ adeo, si pectore puro,) 
Obscurae reserans Natun^ ingentia claustra. 
Tu csecas F^rum causas^ fontemque severum 
Pande, Pater; tibi enim, tibi, veri magne Sacerdos/ 
Corda patent hominumy atque altae penetralia 

Mentis. 
Tuque aures adhibe vacuas, facilesque, Favoni, 
(Quod tibi crescit opus) simplex nee despice car- 

men, * 

Nee vatem: non ilia leves primordia motus, * 
Quanquam parva, dabunt. Lastum vel amabile 

quicquid [auras, 

Usquam oritur, trahit hinc ortum ; nee surgit ad 
Quin ea conspirent simul, eventusque secundent. 
Hinc variae yitai artes, ac mollior usus, 
Dulce et amicitias vinclum : Sapientia dia 
Hinc rosepm accendit lumen, vultuque sereno 
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Humanas aperit mentes, nova gaudia monstransy 
Deformesque fugat curas, yanosque timores : 
Scilicet et renim crescit pulcherrima Yirtus. 
Ilia etiam, quae te (mirilun) noctesque diesque 
Assidu^ fovet inspirans, linguamqne sequentem 
Temperat in numeros s^tque horas mulcet incites : 
Aurea non ali& se jactat origine Musa. 

Principio, ut magnum foedus Natura creatrix 
Pirmavit, tardis jussitque inolescere membris 
Sublimes animas; tenebroso in carcere partem 
Noluit aetheream longo torpere veterno : 
Nee per se proprium passa exercere yigorem est^ 
Ne socise moHs conjunctos spemeret artus, 
Ponderis oblita^ et ccelestis conseia flammas. 
Idcirc6'innumero ductu tremere iindique^fibras 
Nervorum instituit : turn toto corpore miscens 
Implicuit lat^ ramos, et sensile textum, 
Implevitque humore suo (seu lympha Tocanda, 
Sive aura est) tenuis cert^, atque leyissima quaedam 
Vis versatur agens, parvosque infusa canales 
Perfluit; assidu^ extemis quae concita pla^s, 
Mobilisy incussique fidelis nuntia motAs, 
Hinc ind^ accens^ contage relabitur usque 
Ad superas hominis sedes, arcemque cerebri. 
Namque illic posuit solium, et suatempla sacrayit 
Mens animi : banc circum coeunt,densoquefenmtur 
Agmine notitiae, simulacraque tenuia rerum : 
£cce autem naturae ingens aperitur imago 
Immensae, variique patent commercia mundi. 

Ac uti longinquis descendunt montibus amnes 
Velivolus Tamisis, flaventisque Indus arenae, 
Euphratesque.Tagusque, et opimo flumineGangeSy 
Undas quisque suas votvens, cursuque sonoco 
In mare.prorumpunt : bos magno acclinis in antro 
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Excipit Oceanusy natorumque ordine longo 
Dona recognoscit venientAm, ^tr6que serenat 
Caenileam feciem, et diffuso mannore ridet. 
Baud aliter species propenqit se inferre novellae 
Certalim menti, atque aditus qiiino agmine com- 
plent. 

Piimaa tactus agit partes, primusque minutae 
Laxat iter cseciini turbae, recipitque ruentem. 
Nod idem huic modus est, quifratribus: ampliua ille 
Imperiiun affectat senior, penitusque medullis, 
Yisceribu^quc) habitat tqtis, pellisque recentem 
Funditur 19 teliua, et lat^ per stamina viyit. 
Necdum etiam matris paer eluctatus ab alvo 
MultipliQes solvit tii|iica9, et vincula rupit ; 
Sopitas molli somno, tepidoque iiquore 
Circumfu^us adhac : tactus tamen aura lacessit 
Jamdndum levior sensus, animamque reclusit. 
Idque magis 8imul,ac solitum blandumque calorem 
FrigorcmotaYit cceli, quod verberat acri 
Impute inassuetos artus : tum saevior adstat, 
Humanaeque comes vitse Dolor excipit; ille 
Cunctantem frustr^ et tremulo multaomquerentem 
Corripit mvadens, ferreisque amplectitur ulnis. 
Tum species primdon patdfacta est Candida Lucis 
(Usque vices ade6 Natura bonique, malique, 
£xaequat, justftque manu sua damna rependit) 
Tum primion, ignotosque bibunt nova lumina soles. 

Carmine quo, Dea, te dicam, gratissima coeli 
Progenies, ortumque tuum; gemmantia rore 
Ut per prata levi lustras, et floribus halans 
Purpureum Veris gremium, scenamque virentem 
Pingis, et umbriferos coUes, et caerula regna? 
Gratia te, Venerisque Lepos, et mille Colorum, 
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Fonnammqae choms 8eqiutar,motit8qiiede^nte8, 
At caput inTisum Stygiis Nox atiB tenebris 
Abdidit, horrendaeque simol Fonnidinis ora, 
Penrigilesqueaestus Curamm, atque anxiusAngor: 
Undique lietiM florent mortalia corda, 
Purus et arridet largis fnlgoribus iEther. 

Omnia nee tu ide6 invalids se pandere Menti 
(Quippe minis teneros posset vis tanta diei 
Perturbare, et inexpertos confnndere visns) 
Nee eapete infantes animos, neu eernere credas 
Tam variam molem, et mirae spectaeula lucis : 
Nescio qii^ tamen haee oeulos dulcedine parvos 
Splendida pereussit novitas, trsKXitqne sequentes; 
Nonne videmus enim, latis inserta fenestn» 
Sicubi se Phoebi dispergant awetf tela^ 
Sive lueemarum nitiins eolluxerit ardor, 
Extemplo hillc obverti aciem, quae fixa repertos 
Haurit inexpletum radios, fruiturque tuendo. 

Altior huie Ver6 sensu, majorque videtur 
Addita, Jndieioque arct^ connexa potestas. 
Quod simul atque astas volventibus anxerit annis, 
Haee simul, assidtto depascens omnia visu, 
Perspiciet, vis quanta loci, quid polleat ordo, 
Juncturae quis bonos, ut res aceendere rebus 
Lumina eonjurant inter se, et mutua fulgent. 
• Nee minor in geminis viget auribus insita virtus. 
Nee tantum in eurvis quae pervigO exeubet antris 
Hine a^ue bine (ubi Vox tremefecerit ostia pnlsu 
Aeriis invecta rotis) long^que reeurset: 
Scilicet Moquio haee sonitus, haec fulminis alas, 
£t mulcere dedit dictis et toUere.eorda, 
Verbaque metiri numeris, versuque ligare 
Repperit, et quicquid discant libethrides undae. 
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Calliope quoting, quoti^ Pater ipse canendi ' 
Evolvat liquidum cannen, calamove loquenti 
Inspiret dulces anlmas, digitisque figuret. 

At medias fieiuces^ et linguae humentia templa 
Gustus habet^ quil se insinuet jucunda saporum 
Luxuriesy dona Aatymni, Bacchique yoluptas. 

Naribtts interea consedit odora hominum yis, 
Docta leves captare auras, Panchaia quales 
Vere novo exhalat, Moraeve quod oscula fragrant 
Roscida, cum Zephyri furtbn sub vesperis hor^ 
Respondet votis^ moUeinque aspirat amorem. 

Tot portas altae capitis circumdedit arci 
Alma Parens, sensftsque vias per membra reclusit ; 
Hand solas : namque iatiSa agit yivata facultas, 
QiA sese exfdorat, contemplatusque repent^ 
Ipse suas animus vires, momentaque cemit 
Quid Telit, aut possit, cupiat, fngiatve, yicisslm 
Pereipit imperio gandens; neque corpora &llunt 
Mbrigera ad celeres actus, ac numina mentis. 

Qualis Hamadryadum quondam si fort^ sororum 
Una, noYOs peragrans saltus, et devia rura; 
(Atque iUam in yiridi suadet procnmbere npk 
Fontis pura quies, et opaci ftigoris umbra) 
Dum prona in latices speculi de margine pendet, 
Mirata est snbitam venienti occurrere Nympham : 
Moz eosdem, qnos ipsa, artus, eadem ora gerentem 
Un^ inferre giadns, un^ succedere sylvae 
Aspkit aUmiras; seseque agnoscit in undis. 
Sic sensQ intemo reram simulacia suamm 
Mens det, et proprios observat consda Tukns. 
Nee retb taatfiex, ratio, ant jus omnibiis unnm 
Oonstat miaginfli— , Sunt quae Imia ostia ndrunt ; 
H« piiros semmt aditass sine legibvs iliae 
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Passhn, qu^ data porta, ruimt, animoque pro* 

pinquant 
Respice, cui a cunis tristes extinxit ocellos,. 
Saeva et in eternas mersit natura tenebras : 
nil ignota dies lucet, vemusque colorum 
Offusus nitor est, et vivae gratia formae. 
Corporis at filum, et motus, spatiumque, locique 
Intervalla datur certo dignoscere tactu : 
Quandoquidem his iter ambiguum est, et janua 

duplex, 
£xclus8eque oculis species irrumpere tendiuat 
Per digitos. , Atqui solis concessa potestas 
Luminibus blandae est radios immittere lucis. . 
Undique proporr6 sociis, quacunque patescit 
Notitiae campus, mistae lasciva feruntur 
Turba voluptatis comites, formaeque dolorum 
Tetribiles visu, et port^ glomerantur in omni. 
Nee vario minus introitu magi^um ingruit lUud, 
Quo facere et fungi, quo res existere circilim 
Quamque sibi proprio cum' corpore scimus, et ire 
Ordine, perpetuoque per aevum flumine labi. 

Nunc age quo valeat pacto, quk sensilis arte 
AfFectare viam, atque animi tentare latebras 
Materies (dictis aures adverte faventes) 
Exsequar. Imprimis spatii quam multa per aequor 
Millia multigenis pandant se corpora seclis, 
Expende. Hand unum invenies, quod mente 

licebit 
Amplecti, nedum propriiis defHrendere sensu. 
Moles egens certae, aut solido sine robore, cujus 
Denique mobilitas linquit, texturave partes, 
UUa nee orarum circumcaesura coercet. 
Haec conjuncta ade6 tot^ compage fatetur 
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Mundus, et extremo clamant in limine rerum, 
(Si rebus datur extremum) primordia. Firmat 
Haec eadem tactus (tactum quis dicere falsum 
Audeat?) hsec oculi nee lucid us arguit orbis. 
Inde potestatum enasci densissima proles; 
Nam quodcunque ferit visum, tangive laborat, 
Quicquid nare bibis, yel concava concipit auris, 
Quicquid lingua sapit, credas hoc omne, neeesse 
Ponderibus, textu, discursu, mole, figuri^ [est' 
Particulas pr»stare leves, et semina rerum. 
Nunc oculos igitur pascunt, et luce ministry 
Fulgere cuncta yides, spargique coloribus orbem, 
Dum de sole trahunt alias, aliasque supem^ 
Detorquent, retr6que docent se yertere flammas. . 
Nunc trepido inter se feryent corpuscula pulsu, > 
Ut tremor aethera per magnum, lat^que natantes 
Aurarum fluctus ayidi vibrantia claustra 
Anditds queat allabi, sonitumque propaget. 
€omini!ls interdum non ullo interprete per se 
Neryorum inyaduntteneras quatientia fibras, 
Sensiferumque urgent ultr6 per yiscera motum. 
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Hactenxjs baud segnis Naturae arcana retexi 
Musarum interpres, primusque Britanna per arya 
Romano liquidum deduxi flumine riyum. 
Cum Tu opere in medio, spes tanti et causa laboris, 
Linquis^ et aetemam fati te condis in umbram ! 
Vidi egomet duro grayiter concuss^, dolore 
Pectora, in alterius non unquam lenta dolorem ; 
£t languere oculos yidi, et pallescere amentem 
Vultum, quo nunquam Pietas nisi rara, Fidesque, 
AUus amor Yeri, et purum spirabat Honestum. 
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Visa tamen tardi demdon inclementia morbi 
Gessare est, reducemque iteram roseo ore Salutem 
Speravi, atque unk tecum, dilecte Favoni ! 
Credulus heu longos, ut quond^, fallere Soles : 
Heu spes nequicquam dulces, atque irrita vota! 
Heu maestos Soles, sine te quos ducere flendo 
Per desideria, et questus jam cogor inanes ! 

At Tu, santa anima, et nostri non indiga luetics, 
Stellanti templo, sincerique a;theris igne, 
Unde orta es, fruere ; atque 6 si secura, nee ultra 
Mortalis, notos otim miserata labores 
Respectes, tenuesque yacet cognoscere curas; 
Humanam si fort^ alti de sede procellam 
Contempl^re, metus, stimulosque cupidinis acres, 
Gaudiaque et gemitus,paryoque in corde tumultum 
Irarum ingentem, et saevos sub pectore fluctus 
Respice et has lacrymas, memori quas ictus amore 
Fundo : quod possum, juxtk lugere sepulchrum 
Dum juvat, et mutse vana h«c jactare favillae. 
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LIFE OF RICHARD JAGO. 

BY 

R. A. DAVENPORT, JEsq. 



Richard Jaoo was born on the first of October, 
1715, and descended from a Cornish family. His 
father, of whom he was the third son, was the Rev. 
Richard Jago, Rector of Beandesert, or Beldesert, in 
Warwickshire; his mother, Margaret, was the daugh- 
ter of William Parker, a gentleman, of Henley in 
Arden. The classical education of yoang Jago was 
received under the Rev. Mr. Crumpton, of Solihull, 
in the same county, who is said to have been an ex- 
cdlent tutor, but who certainly did not acquire the 
love of his pupils. In the poem of * Edge Hill,' Jago 
characterizes him as a morose pedagogue, and al- 
ludes to his brow severe and stern discipline, in terms 
which plainly show that Mr. Crumpton relied upon 
terror, and not upon affection, as a stimulant to obe- 
dience. 

At Solihull, Jago formed a friendship with his 
schoolfellow Shenstone, which was dissolved but by 
death. In Shenstone's amusements, which even 
then appear to have been similar to those of his 
riper years, Jago bore a part ; and, in return^ ' the 
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incondite verse ' of Jago was ' smoothed ' by his 
companion. 

Among those who aided in forming the taste of the 
youthful poet must be numbered Somervile, the au- 
thor of 'The Chase/ It has been supposed that 
Jago's first attempts in poetry were made under his 
father's roof, previously to his being sent to Solihull, 
and that it was then that ho was favoured with the 
advice of Somervile. This supposition is built on 
the circumstance of the name of Somervile being 
mentioned in connexion with Beaudesert, in the 
first book of ' Edge Hill/ The place which is there 
celebrated is, however, not the village of which his 
fatheir was then rector, but the castle of Beaudesert, 
in the neighbouring county of Stafford. It is, there- 
fore, doubtful whether the commencement of his 
acquaintance with the author of * The Chase' was 
not of a later date than is commonly assigned to it. 

On his leaving school, he was entered as a servitor 
of University College, Oxford. At that period the 
prejudices of birth and fortune had not, as happily 
they since have, lost any of their illiberal influence; 
so that, for a person of a superior class to visit a 
servitor, whatever might be the genius and learning 
of the latter, was considered as a kind of irregularity, 
and, whenever it was done, it was done in secret. 
That, notwithstanding his humble station, he was 
openly treated with the utmost respect by Shenstone, 
who was then a commoner of Pembroke, by the 
Rev. R. Graves,* and by othersi is a strong proof of 
the woKh and ability of Jago. 

Entering into the church in 1737, he served the 
curacy of Snitterfield, near Stratford-upon*Avon ; and 
in the following year, on the ninth of July, he took 
his Master's degree* In 1740 he lost his father, and 
in 1743 or 1744, be married Dorothea Susanna Fan- 
court, whom ho had known from her childhood. 
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This lady, who is said to have been an amiable and 
accomplished woman, was the daughter of a clergy- 
man, of Kilmcote, in Leicestershire. 

He was presented to the living of Harbnry in 
1746, and there he resided for several years after his 
marriage. The living of Chesterton, not far distant 
from Harbnry, was subsequently given to him by 
Lord Willoughby de Broke; but his income from 
both these sources did not annually exceed the sum 
of a hundred pounds. Ii^ 1751, he suffered the heavy 
loss of his wife, who left him with a family of seven 
children, of whom, at the time of their mother's de- 
cease, the eldest could have been little more than 
six years of age. 

His circumstances were somewhat improved, in 
1754, by the kindness of Lord Clare, the late Earl 
Nugent, himself a man of talent, who procured for 
him the vicarage of Snitterfield, worth about a hun- 
dred and forty pounds a year, from Dr. Madox, the 
Bishop of Worcester. In 1759, Jago contracted a 
second marriage with Margaret, the daughter of 
James Underwood, Esq. of Rudgeley, in Stafford- 
shire. She survived her husband ; but she gave no 
addition to his family. 

Having preluded, by the publication of some minor 
])Dems in the Collection of Dodsley, Jago resolved to 
make a more vigorous effort to establish his claim 
to the honours of a poet. His first work of any 
length was the descriptive poem of ' Edge Hill.' 
While he was engaged on this, he consulted Shen- 
stone, who evidently doubted of its success, and 
gave him slender encouragement to brave the perils 
of the press. * You must (said Shenstone) by no 
means lay aside the thoughts of perfecting *' Edge 
Hill,'^ at your leisure. It is possible, that, in order 
to keep clear of flattery, I have said less in its favour 
than I really ought: but I never considered it other- 
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wise than as a poem which it was very advisable 
for yoa to complete aad finish/ Nothioj^ can well 
be colder than this language ; not a word beiiig^ said 
to stimalate the author to do more than to complete 
his verses at his leisure, and for his own amusement. 
No laurels are, as is usually the case, sanguinely 
anticipated for the triumphant bard. 'Edge Hill^ 
was, however, published in 1767, and was tolerably 
well received ; but I am not aware that it was at any 
time popular. It was followed, in 1768, by the fable 
qf ' Labour and Genius,' which some of the critics 
mentioned with only faint praise. 

Jago is also the author of one or two sermons, and 
of an ' Essay on Electricity ;' but it is not certain 
that the essay, which is alluded to by Shenstone, 
was ever published. 

His early patron. Lord Willoughby de Broke, still 
continued to manifest his inendship. In 1771 he 
presented Jago to the living of Kilmcote, which had 
been held by the father of the poet's first wife. As 
Jago retained Snitterfield, and only gave up the 
small rectory of Harbury, he was now raised to a 
state of comparative affluence, and enabled, with 
comfort, to maintain his family. In the decline of 
his life he dwelt almost wholly at Snitterfield, where, 
but without allowing his taste to carry him beyond 
the bounds of prudence, he amused himself with 
improving the vicarage house, and adorning his 
grounds. After a short illness, he closed his exist- 
ence on the eighth of May, 1781, at the age of sixty- 
five, and was buried at Snitterfield. 

A short time before his death he revised his poems. 
They were published in 1784, vrith some additional 
pieces, and a brief memoir, by his friend Mr. Hylton, 
one of the correspondents of Shenstone. * Mr. Jago 
(says bis biographer), in his person, was above the 
middle stature. In his manner, lif^e most people of 
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sensibility, be appeared reserved among^ strangers; 
among bis friends he was fVee and easy; and his 
conversation sprightly and entertaining. In domestic 
life, he was the affectionate husband, the tender 
parent, the kind master, the hospitable neighbour, 
and sincere friend; and, both by bis doctrine and 
example, a faithful and worthy minister of the parish 
over which he presided.* 

* Edge Hill,' the longest and most laboured of 
Jago's compositions, is the poem on which he proba- 
bly built his hopes of fame. It is of that species to 
which may be given the name of the Landscape Poem, 
and in which success can be attained only by those 
who possess not merely descriptive powers, but also 
ardent feeling and a vivid fancy. To prevent a poem 
of this species from being confused and tedious is no 
easy task ; yet the task has been attempted by many 
writers. The beauties of a rich and extensive pros- 
pect are so captivating, that it seems natural to be 
desirous of displaying them in the colours of the 
Muse. But here the poet labours under a striking 
and irremovable disadvantage. Those objects which, 
with all their glowing hues, their blendings and con- 
trasts, their shifting and endless variety of light and 
shade, are seen at a glance by the corporeal eye, he 
is under the necessity of presenting in succession to 
the mental sight. In the landscape, rivers, and 
forests, and mountains, and villas, and towers, and 
towns, rush at once upon the gaze ; and their mag- 
nitude and combination produce an irresistible im- 
pression. In the poem, they pass by, like the sha- 
dows of a magic lantern, in languid order, insulated 
from, and counteracting the effect of, each other* 
This kind of poem must, therefore, depend for its 
charm rather upon the tender, or solemn, or pic- 
turesque trains of ideas which it excites in the mind 
of the reader, than on its rigid fidelity in the deli- 
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neating of external forms. Of thid priaciple Jago 
appears io have been either ignorant or careless. 
Every thing that he sees he paints, with all the 
minuteness of a Dutch artist, who bestows upon 
freckles and hairs, and upon noses and eyes, the 
same degree of patient labour. Not a mansion is 
suffered to rear its chimneys unsung. This fault 
often gives to his work the dryness of a topography, 
or of a book of the roads, clothed in rhyme. His 
digressions and episodes are not remarkable for ele- 
gance or vigour; the Blind Youth is the most 
pleasing of them: nor does he always link them 
gracefully with his main subject The transition 
from Shenstone and grief to Birmingham and hard- 
ware is ludicrously abrupt. With respect to the 
mechanism of his blank verse, it is far from being 
perfect. His versification neither fills nor sooths the 
ear with sonorous or melodious strains. It is too 
tame, too uniform, too much clogged with words of 
an tinmusical sound. Yet though, as. a whole, 
' Edge Hiir is defective, candour must admit that 
it contains many passages which are deserving of 
praise. 

The fable of ' Labour and Genius' has sprightli- 
ness and humour ; but it is, at first sight, not easy to 
discover what moral its writer intended to be de- 
duced from it The most obvious conclusion to be 
drawn from his premises is, that the productions t>f 
taste and genius are of no real utility. This, how- 
ever, is not his meaning, and the conclusion itself is 
erroneous. With the aid of a very little more skilly 
he might have shown that, in different ways, labour 
and genius are equally useful to mankind. 

The remainder of his poems are chiefly trifles, 
written on various occasions. Trifles, to have any 
merit, must at least be elegant. Like some orna- 
mental parts of the female dress, which are com- 
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posed of slight and nnexpensive materials, they fnast 
owe their attractiveness and their valae to the heauty 
of their forms, and the manner in which they are 
disposed. The trifles of Jago have no claim to this 
praise. They are, in general, such verses as many 
could write, and which few persons will read. 

From this censure must, nevertheless, be excepted 
the three elegies entitled, ' The Blackbirds,' * The 
Goldfinches,' and ' The Swallows.' In the two for- 
mer, simplicity and tenderness are united ; and the 
latter inculcates moral truth in just and dignified 
language. With the elegy on ' The Blackbirds ' 
there is a curious circumstance connected. The 
poem originally appeared in 'The Adventurer,' in 
which paper it was mistakenly attributed to Gilbert 
West ; and Jago had no sooner asserted his right to 
it, bj publishing it with his own signature, in Dods- 
ley's Collection, than another claimant started up, in 
the person of the manager of a Bath theatre, who 
had the hardihood to assert that he was the author, 
and that Jago was nothing more than a fictitious 
name, adopted from the tragedy of Othello. The 
stratagem of this daring plunderer was, however, of 
no^ avail; the disgrace of having employed it being 
the whole that he gained. 



M 
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Xhb following sheets were fairly transcribed, the 
titlepage was adjusted, and every thing, as the writer 
thought, in readiness for the press, when, apon cast* 
ing his eyes over them for the last time, with more 
than osual attention, something seemed wanting, 
which, after a short pause, he perceived to be the^ 
Prtfwce, Now it is fit the reader should know, as aa 
apology for this seeming inattention, that he had for- 
merly rejected this article, under a notion of its being 
superfluous and uninteresting to the reader; but now, 
when matters were come to a crisis, and it was almost 
too late, be changed his mind, and thought a preface 
as essential to the figure of a book, as a portico is to 
that of a building. 

Not that the author would insinuate by this com- 
parison, that his paper edifice was entitled to any 
thing superb and pompous of this sort ; but only that 
it wanted something plain and decent, between the 
beggarly style of Quarles or Ogilby, and the mag- 
nificence of the profuse Dryden. Far be it from him, 
by calling this small appendage to his work by the 
name of a portico, or an antechamber, or a vestibule, 
or the like, to raise the reader's expectations, or to 
encourage Miy ideas but those of the most simple 
kind, as introductory to his subsequent entertain- 
ment: neither would he, like some undertakers in 
literary architecture, bestow as much expense on the 
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entrance as, prudently managed, might furnish the 
lofty town apartments or pastoral villa of a modem 
poet. On the contrary, he reserves all his finery of 
carving and gilding, as well as his pictures and cabi- 
nets, for their proper places within. 

But fpr the further illustration of his meaning, ho 
chooses to have recourse to allusions more nearly 
related to his subject, such as the prelude to a song, 
or the prologue to a play; there being evidently a 
great affinity between rhyming and fiddling, writing, 
verses and playing the fool. 

Another consideration which greatly influenced 
the author in this point, was the respect which be 
bears to the Public. For conceiving himself now in 
the very act of making his appearance before every 
circle of the polite and learned world, he was struck 
with awe, and felt as if he had been guilty of some 
indecorum ; like a person abruptly breaking into 
good company with his hat on, or without making a 
bow* For though by his situation in life he is hap- 
pily relieved from any personal embarrassment of 
this kind, yet he considers his book as his proxy ; 
and he would by no means have his proxy guilty of 
such an impropriety as to keep his hat on before all 
the learned men of Europe, or to omit making his 
bow upon being admitted to an audience, or pre- 
sented in the drawingp^om. 

Great is the force of this little article of gesticula- 
tion, from the lowest class of orators in the street, to • 
those in the highest departments of life; insomuch 
that it has been thought a prudent, attentive, and 
skilful manager, either on the stage, or at the bar, as 
well as the bowing Dean in bis walk, may acquire as 
much success, amongst polite and well bred people, 
and particularly the ladies (who are the best judges), 
by the magic of his bow, as by any other part of bis 
action or oratory. 
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Yet BotwithsUnding all that the author has said 
oonceming this external mark of reverence, he is 
sensible that there is a sect of cynical pbilosopherSy 
who are so far from paying it due regard, that they 
count it no better than a refined species of idolatry, 
and an abomination utterly unbecoming so noble and 
erect a creature as man. Upon these gentlemen it is 
not to be expected that the best bow which the au- 
thor or his book could make, would haye any effect; 
and therefore he shall decline that ceremony with 
them, to take them by the hand in a friendly manner, 
hoping that they will make some allowance for his 
having been taught against his own consent to dance 
and scribble, from bis infancy. 

He is aware likewise that there is another sect of 
philosophers, whom his ingenious friend Mr. Graves ', 
author of the Spiritual Quixote, distinguishes by the 
name of * censoriow ChristianSj who (as he expresses 
it) will not suffer a man to nod in his elbow chair, or 
to talk nonsense, without contradicting or ridiculing 
him/ — But as the writer of this admirable work has 
shown himself so able and successful a casuist, in a 
similar instance of a petulant and over officious zeal; 
he hopes these gentlemen will, in imitation of Mr. 
WiklgQose,. for the future refrain from a practice so 
injurious to their neighbour's repose, and so contiaiy 
to all the laws of civility and good manners. 

It is true, some of these literati may be considered 
under a more formidable character, from their custom 
of holding a monthly meeting, or office, for arraigning 
the conduct of all whom they suspect of maintaining 
heretical opinions contrary to their jurisdiction. In 
this view these good fathers scruple not to put an 
author upon the rack for the slightest offence ; and 
not content with their claims of inspiration and infal- 

' This ingenious writer and respectable man was rector of 
Cla?ertOQ near Batb, and lived to attain the age of 90. 

M 2 
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libility, will torture bis own words to prove Ms guilt. 
In the execution of this office they judge all men by 
tbeir oWn standard ; and like the tyrant Proctustes, 
regardless of the acute pain they inflict at every 
stroke, will lop off a foot, or any other portion of an 
author's matter, or lengthen it out, as best suits 
their purpose, to bring him to their measure. 

But to the inexpressible comfort of himself, and of 
every freebom English writer, the author reflects that 
the competence of such a court cannot be admitted 
in a protestant country ; and to speak the truth from 
experience, its power, as exercised among us, though 
still very tremendous, is tempered with a gentleness 
and moderation unknown to those of Spain and Por-' 
tugal. 

But though the author is not without hopes, by his 
complaisance and condescension, to conciliate the 
affections of all those various sects of the learned in 
every part of the world ; yet his principal dependance 
is upon the gentle and humane, whose minds are 
always open to the feelings of others, as well as to 
the gratification of their own refined taste and senti- 
ments ; and to these he makes his appeal ; which he 
hopes they will accept as a tribute due to their supe- 
rior merit, and a testimony of the profound respect 
frith which he is their 

most obedient, 
humble servant, 

The Author. 



EDGE HILL. 

IN FOUR BOOKS.' 
1767. 



SaWe, magna parens frugam, Satarnia tellas. 
Magna yirum ! tibi res autiqaae laadis, et artis 
Ingredior ', sanctos ausas redadere fontes. 

ViRO. 



Our Sight is the most perfect, and most delightful of all 
oar senses. It fills the mind with the largest yarietj of 
ideas, converses with its objects at the greatest distance, 
and continues the longest in action without being tired or 
satiated with its proper enjoyment. 

Sped, N^^llf on the Pleasures oflmagmaHon. 



PREFACE. 



The following Poem takes its name from a ridge 
of hills, which is the boundary between the coun- 
ties of Oxford and Warwick, and remarkable for 
its beautiful and extensive prospect, of which the 
latter forms a considerable part. This circum- 
stance afforded the writer an opportunity, very 
agreeable to him, of paying a tribute to his native 
country, by exhibiting its beauties to the public 
in a poetical delineation ; divided, by an imagi- 
nary line, into a number of distinct scenes, cor- 
responding with the different times of the day, 
each forming an entire picture, and containing 
its due proportion of objects and colouring. 

In the execution of this design, he endeavoured 
to make it as extensively interesting as he could, 
by the frequent introduction of general reflec- 
tions, historical, philosophical, and moral; and 
to enliven the description by digressions and 
episodes, naturally arising from the subject. 
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BOOK I. 



Tbe subject proposed. Address. Asoeot to the hill. Gene- 
ral view. Comparison. Philosophical accoant of the ori- 
gin and formation of moantains, &c. Morning view, 
comprehending the soath-west part of the scene, inters 
spersed with elements and examples of raral taste ; show- 
ing, at the same time, its connexion with, and dependance 
upon, civil goyemment ; and conclading with an historical 
episode of the red horse* 



MORNING. 

Britannia's rural charms, and tranquil scenes. 
Far from the circling ocean, where her fleets^ 
Like Eden's ' nightly guards, majestic ride, 
I sing; O may the theme and kindred soil 
Propitious prove, and to the' appointed hill 
Invite the Muses from their cloister'd shades. 
With me to rove, and harmonize the strain ! 
Nor shall they, for a time, regret the loss 
Of their loved Isis, and fair CherwelFs stream. 
While to the north of their own beauteous fields 
The pictured scene they view, where Avon shapes 

^ Milton's Paradise Lost, book iv. 
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His winding way, enlarging as it flows. 
Nor hastes to join Sabnna*s prouder wave, 
like a tall rampart, here the mountain rears 
Its verdant edge ; and, if the tuneful maids 
Their presence deign, shall with t*amassus vie. 
Level and smooth the track which thither leads ! 
Of champaign bold and fair. Its adverse side 
Abrupt, and steep. Thanks, Miller ' ! to thy paths. 
That ease t)ur winding steps. Thanks to the fount. 
The trees, the flowers, imparting to the sense 
Fragrance or dulcet sound of murmuring rill. 
And stilling every tumult in the breast! 
And oft the stately towers that overtop 
The rising wood, and oft the broken arch 
Or mouldering wall, well taught to counterfeit 
The waste of time, to solemn thought excite. 
And crown with graceful pomp the shaggy hill. 
So Virtue paints the steep ascent to fame^: 
So her aerial residence displays. 

Still let thy friendship, which prepared the way, 
Attend and guide me, as iby ravish'd sight 
O'er the bleak hill or sheltered valley roves. 
Teach me with just observance to remark 
Their various charms, their storied fame record. 
And to the visual join the mental search. 

The summit's gain'd ! and from its airy height 
The late trod plain looks like an inland sea, 
View'd fipom some promontory's hoary head. 
With distant shores, environ'd.; not with face 
Glassy and uniform, but when its waves 

* SandersoD Miller, Esq. of Radway. 

' See Lord Shaftesborjr's Jodgment of Herooles. 
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Are gently ruffled by the southeni gale. 
And the toll masts like waving forests rise« 

Such is the scene ! that from .the terraced hill 
Displays its graces; intermixture sweet 
Of lawns and groves, of open and retired. 
Vales, farms, towns, villas, castles, distant spire^^. 
And hills on lulls, with ambient clouds enrobed. 
In long suecessi<m court the labouring sight. 
Lost in the bright confusion. Thus the youth. 
Escaped from painfid drudgery of words. 
Views the fair fields of seience wide displayed. 
Where Phcebus dwells, and all the tuneful Nine ; 
Perplex'd a while he stands, and now to this 
Now that bless'd seat of harmony divine 
Explores his way, with giddy rapture tared : 
Till sonie sage Mentor, whose experienced feet 
Have trod the mazy path, directs his search. 
And leads him wondering to their br^ht abodc^. 
Come then , my friend ! guide thou the' adventurous 
And with thy counsel regulate her flight. [Muse, 

Yet, ere the sweet excursion she begins, 
O ! listen, while, from sacred records drawn, 
My daring song unfolds the cause whence rose 
This various face of things — of high and low — 
Of rough and smooth. For with its parent earth 
Coeval not prevail*d what now appears 
Of hill and dale ; nor was its new-fonn*d shi^, 
like a smooth polished orb, a surface plain, 
Wanting the sweet variety of change. 
Concave, convex, the deep, and the sublime.: 
Nor from old Ocean*s watery bed were scoop'd 
Its neighbouring shores ; nor were they now de- 

press'd. 
Now raised by sudden shocks; but fashion'd all 

N 
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In perfect hannony, by laws divine^, 
On passive matter at its birth impress'd. 

When now two days, as mortals count their time , 
The' Almighty had employed on man's abode; 
To motion roused the dead inactive mass, 
The dark illumined, and the parts terrene 
Impelling each to each, the circle formed. 
Compact and firm, of eardi's stupendous orb. 
With boundless seas as with a garment clothed. 
On the third mom he bade the waters flow 
Down to their place, and let dry land appear ; 
And it was so. Straight to their destined bed 
From evfery part the' obedient waters ran. 
Shaping their downward course, and, as they found 
Resistance varying Mrith the varying soil. 
In their retreat they form'd the gentie slope. 
Or headlong precipice, or deep-worn dale. 
Or valley, stretching far its winding maze. 
As farther still their humid train they led. 
By Heaven directed to the realms ^ below. 

Now first was seen the variegated face 
Of earth's fair orb, shaped by the plastic flood : 

* Amongst the many fanciful conceit* of writers on the 
subject, a learned divine, in bis confatation of Dr. Bamet's 
Theory, sapposes that hills and moantains might be occa- 
sioned bj fermentation, after the manner of leaven in doagh ; 
while others have attributed their production to the several 
different causes mentioned above. 

The following solation, bj the descent of water from the 
surface of the earth to the centre, seemed most easj and na- 
tural to the author, and is therefore adopted. — Vide Warreu't 
Geologias, 1698. 

' Called in Scripture, ' the deep, the great deep, the deep 
that lieth under or beneath the earth* — the Tartarus or Ere- 
bus of the Heathens. 
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Now smooth and level like its liquid plains. 
Now, like its rufiled waves, sweet interchange 
Of hill and dale, and now a rougher scene. 
Mountains on mountains lifted to the sky. 
Such was her infant form, yet unadom'd ! 
And in the naked soil the subtle stream 
Fretted its winding track. So He ordain*d ! 
Who form'd the fluid mass of atoms small. 
The principles of thingis! who moist from dry, 
From heavy sever'd light, compacting close 
The solid glebe, stratum of rock or ore. 
Or crumbly marl, or close tenacious clay. 
Or what beside, in wondrous order ranged 
Orb within orb, earth secret depths contains. 

So was the shapely sphere, on every side, 
With equal pressure of surrounding air 
Sustain'd, of sea and land harmonious form'd. 
Nor beauteous coveringwas withheld, for straight. 
At the divine command, the verdurous grass 
Upsprang unsown, with every seedful herb. 
Fruit, plant, or tree, pregnant with future store : 
God saw the whole — And lo! 'twas very good. 
But man, ungrateful man, to deadly ill 
Soon tum'd the good bestowed, with horrid crimes 
Polluting earth's fair seat, his Maker's gift! 
Till mercy could no more with justice strive. 

Then wrath divine unbarr'd heaven's watery 
gates. 
And loosed the fountains of the great abyss. 
Again the waters o'er the earth prevailed : 
Hills rear'd their heads in vain. Full forty days 
The flood increased, nor, till seven moons had 

waned, 
Appear'd the mountain tops. Perish'd all flesh, 
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One &mily except ! and ail the worksf 

Of Art were swept into the' oblivious pool. 

In that dread time what change the' avenging flood 

Might cause in earth's devoted fabric, who 

Of mortal birth can tell? Whether again 

Twas to its first chaotic mass^ reduced, 

To be refonn'd anew? or, in its orb, 

What violence, what disruptions ^ it endured? 

What ancient mountains stood the furious shock ? 

What new arose? For doubtless new there are. 

If all are not; strong proof exhibiting 

Of later rise, and their once fluid state. 

By stranger fossils, in their inmost bed 

Of looser mould or marble rock entomb'd. 

Or shell marine, incorporate with themselves : 

Nor less the conic hilP, with ample base. 

Or scarry slope* by rushing billows torn. 

Or fissure deep ^, in the late deluged soil 

Cleft by succeeding drought, side answering side. 

And curve to adverse curve exact opposed. 

Confess the watery power; while scatter'd trains. 

Or rocky fragments, wash'd from broken hills. 

Take up the tale, and spread it round the globe. 

l%en as the flood retired, another face 

Of things appear'd, another and the same ! 

Taurus, and Libanus, and Atlas feign*d 

To prop the skies I and that famed Alpine ridge, 

* Aceording to Mr. HatcfaiDSon and his followers. 

^ Aocording to Dr. Barnet's Theory. 

' There are some remarkable traces of the great OFent 
here treated of, in each of these kinds, at Welcbmbe, near 
Stratford-opon-Avon, formerly a seat of the Combe family, 
the whole scene bearing the strongest marks of some yiolen^ 
conflict of nature,- and particularly of the agency of water. 
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Or Appenine, or snow-clad Caucasus, 

Or Ararat, on whose emergent top [crew 

First moor'd that precious bark, whose chosen 

Again o'erspread earth's universal orb. 

For now, as at the first, from every side 

Hasted the waters to their ancient bounds. 

The vast abyss ! perhaps from thence ascend. 

Urged by the' incumbent air, through mazy clefts 

Beneath the deep, or rise in vapours warm. 

Piercing the vaulted earth, anon condensed 

Within the lofty mountains' secret cells. 

Ere they their summit gain, down their steep sides 

To trickle in a never ceasing rounds 

So up the porous stone, or crystal tube, 

The philosophic eye with wonder views 

The tinctured fluid rise; so tepid dews 

From chymic founts in copious streams distil. 

Such is the structure, such the wave-worn face 
Of Earth's huge fabric ! beauteous to the sight. 
And stored with wonders, to the' attentive mind 
Confirming, with persuasive eloquence 

' May not the ebbiDg and flowing of the sea, to whatever 
cause it is owing, tend to assist this operation, as the palsa- 
tion of the heart accelerates the circulation 4>f the blood in 
animal bodies ? 

• The reader may see this hypothesis very ably sopported J>y 
Mr. Catcoti in his £s8ay on the Delage, 2d edit, together 
with many respectable names, ancient and modem, by whom 
it is patronized. The following passage from Lacretins is 
quoted by him, as well expressing their general meaning. 

Partim quod subter per terras diditnr omnes. 
Percolatur enim virus, retroqne remanat 
Materies humoris, et ad caput amnibus omnia 
Convenit, undo super terras flnit agmine dulci^ 
Qua via secta semel liquido pede detnlit undas. 

n2 
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Drawn from the rocky mount,' or watery fen'**. 
Those sacred pages, which record the past. 
And awfully predict its future doom. 

Now, while the sun its heavenly radiance sheds 
Across the vale, disclosing all its charms. 
Emblem of that fair Light, at whose approach 
The Genlile darkness fled! ye nymphs, and 

swains ! 
Come haste with me, while now 'tis early mom. 
Through Upton's ** airy fields, to where yon point 
Projecting hides Northampton's ancient seat" 
Retired, and hid amidst surrounding shades : 
Counting a length of honourable years. 
And solid worth ; while painted Belvideres, 
Naked, aloft, and built but to be seen. 
Shrink at the sun, and totter to the* wind. 

So sober Sense oft shuns the public view. 
In privacy conceaUd, while the pert sons 
Of Folly flutter in the glare of day. [green 

Hence, o'er the plain, where striped with alleys 
The golden harvest nods, let me your view 
Progressive lead to Vemey's '^ sister walls. 
Alike in honour, as in name allied ! 
Alike her walls a noble master own, 

^ Trees of a yery large size, torn ap by the roots, and 
other vegetable and aoimal bodies, the spoils of the deluge, 
are fonnd in every part of the earth : bat chiefly in fens, or 
bogs, or amongst peat earth, which is an assemblage of de- 
cayed vegetables. — See WoodwariTa Nat. Hist, of the Earth, 
Sfc, 

'' Upton, the seat of Robert Child, Esq. 

13 Compton Winy ate, a seat of the Earl of Northampton, 
at the foot of Edge Hill. 

'^ Compton Vemey, a seat of Lord Willonghby de Broke. 
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Studious of elegance. At his command, 
!New pillars grace the dome with Grecian pomp 
Qf Corinth's gay design. At his command, 
On hill, or plain, new culture clothes the scene 
With verdant grass, or variegated grove ; 
And bubbling rills in sweeter notes discharge 
Their liquid stores. Along the winding vale. 
At his command, observant of the shore. 
The glittering stream, with correspondent grace, 
Its course pursues ; and o'er the' exulting wave 
The stately bridge a beauteous form displays. 
On either side, rich as the' embroider'd floor 
From Persia's gaudy looms, and firm as fair, 
The chequer'd lawns with countenance blithe pro- 
claim 
The Graces reign. Plains, hills, and woods reply — 
The Graces reign, and Nature smiles applause. 
Smile on, fair source of beauty, source of bliss! 
To crown the master's cost, and deck her path 
Who shares his joy, of gentlest manners join'd 
With manly sense, train'd to the love refined 
Of Nature*s charms in Wroxton's '^ beauteous 
groves. 
Thy neighbouring viUa's ever open gate. 
And festive board, O Walton '^ ! next invite 
The pleasing toil. Unwilling who can pay 
To thee the votive strain ? For Science here 
And Candour dwell, prepared alike to cheer 
The stranger-guest, or for the nation's weal 
To ^ur the stores mature of wisdom forth, 

** WroxtOD, the teat of the Eftri of Guilford, fstber of 
Lady Willooghbj de Broke. 

^ Waltoo, tbe seat of Sir Cbariea Mordamt, Bart, maiij 
jears a Member of Parliament foe tbe coaotj of Warwick* 
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In senatorial councils often proved^ 
And, by the public voice attested long, 
Long may it be ! with well deserved applause. 
And see, beneath the shade of full grown elm. 
Or near the border of the winding brook. 
Skirting the grassy lawn, her poHsh'd train 
Walks forth to taste the fragrance of the grove. 
Woodbine, or rose, or to the upland scene 
Of wildly planted hill, or trickling streeun 
From the pure rock, or moss-lined grottos cool. 
The naiads' humid cell ! protract the way 
With learned converse, or ingenuous song. 
The search pursue to Charlecote's '^ fair domain. 
Where Avon s sportive stream delighted strays 
Through the gay smiling meads, and to his bed 
Hele's gentle current woos, by Lucy's hand 
In every graceful ornament attired, 
And worthier, such, to share his liquid realms ! 
Near, nor unmindful of the' increasing flood, 
Stratford her spacious magazines unfolds. 
And hails the' unwieldy barge from western shores. 
With foreign dainties fraught, or native ore 
Of pitchy hue," to pile the fuel'd grate; 
In woolly stores or husky grain repaid. 
To speed her wealth, lo ! the proud Bridge '^ ex- 
His numerous arches, stately monument [tends 
Of old munificence, and pious love 
Of native soil ! There Stower exulting pays 
His tributary stream, well pleased with wave 
Auxiliary her ponderous stores to waft : 

'^ Charleoote, the seat of George Lacy, Esq. 

'^ This Bridge was bailt in the reign of King Henry VII. 
at the sole cost and charge of Sir Hogh Clopton, Knt. Lord 
Major of the Gitjr of London, and a native of this place. 
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Aad boasting, as he flows, of growing fame. 
And wondrous beauties on his banks display'd— ^ 
Of Alscot's*' swelling lawns, and fretted spires 
Of fairest model, Gothic or Chinese — 
Of Eatington's ", and Tolton*s '** verdant meads, 
And groves of various leaf, and Honington'', 
Profuse of charms, and Attic elegance ; 
Nor fails he to relate, in jocund mood. 
How liberally the masters of the scene 
Enlarge his current, and direct his course 
With winding grace— and how his crystal wave 
Reflects the' inverted spires, and pillar'd domes-— 
And how the Msking deer play on his sides. 
Picturing their branched heads, with wanton sport. 
In his cleail facel Pleased with the vaunting tale. 
Nor jealous of his fame, Avon receives 
The prattling stream, and towards thy nobler flood, 
Sabrina fair, pursues his lengthening way. 

Hail, beauteous Avon,hail! on whose fair banks 
The smiling daisies, and their sister tribes, 
Violets, and cuckoo-buds, and lady-smocks, 
A brighter dye disclose, and proudly tell, 
That Shakspeare, as he stray'd these meads along, 
Their simple charms admired, and in his verse 
Preserved, in never fading bloom to live. 

A.nd thou, whose birth these walls unrivard 
boast. 
That mock'st the rules ** of the proud Stagyrite, 
A.nd learning's tedious toil, hail, mighty bard! 

^^ The seat of Jameg West, Esq. 

*' The seat of the Hon. George Shirley. 

** The seat of Sir Henry Parker, Bart. 

?^ The seat of Joseph Townshend, Esq. 

^ The ooities prescribed by Aristotle in his Poetics. 
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Thou .great magician, hail I Thy piercing thought 
Unaided saw each movement of the mind^ 
As skilful artists view the small machine. 
The secret springs and nice dependences ; 
And to thy mimic scenes, by fancy wrought 
To such a wondrous shape, the' impa^sion'd breast 
In floods of grief or peals of laughter bow'd, ' 
Obedient to the wonder-working strain, 
Like the tuned string responsive to the touch. 
Or to the wizard's charm, the passive storm« 
Humour and wit, the tragic pomp, or phrase 
Familiar, flow'd spontaneous from thy tongue, . 
As flowers from Nature's lap. — ^Thy potent spells 
From their bright seats aerial sprites detain'd. 
Or from their unseen haunts, and slumbering 

shades, ' 
Awaked the fairy tribes, with jocund step 
The circled green and leafy hall to tread : 
While, from his dripping caves, old Avon sent 
His willing naiads to their harmless rout. 

Alas ! how languid is the labour'd song. 
The slow result of rules and tortured sense. 
Compared with thine ! thy animated thought. 
And glowing phrase ! which art in vain essays. 
And schools can never teach. Yet, though denied 
Thy powers, by situation more aUied, 
I court the genius of thy sportive Muse 
On Avon's bank, her sacred haunts explore. 
And hear in every breeze her charming notes. 

Beyond thes^ flowery meads, with classic 
streams 
Enrich'd, two sister rills their currents join. 
And Ikenild displays his Roman pride. 
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There Alcester'^ her ancient honour boasts. 
But fairer fame, and far more happy lot 
She boasts, O Ragley**! in thy courtly train 
Of Hertford's splendid line ! Lo ! from these shades, 
£'en now his sovereign, studious of her weal. 
Calls him to bear his delegated rule 
To Britain's sister isle. Hibemia's' sons 
Applaud the choice, and hail him to their shore 
With cordial gratulation. Him, well pleased 
With more than filial reverence to obey, 
Beauchamp attends. What son, but would rejoice 
The deeds of such a father to record ! 
What father, but were bless'd in such a son I 
Nor may the Muse omit with Conway's*' name 
To grace her song. O I might it worthy flow 
Of those her theme involves 1 The cider land. 
In Georgic strains, by her own Philips sung. 
Should boast no brighter fame, though proudly 

graced 
With loftiest tiUed names— The Cecil line. 
Or Beaufort's, or, O Chandos! thine, or his 
In Anna's councils high, her favourite peer, 
Harley^ by me still honoured in his race. 

See, how the pillar'd isles and stately dome 
Brighten the woodland shade ! while scatter'd hills, 
Airy and light, in many a conic form 
A theatre compose, grotesque and wild. 
And, with their shaggy sides, contract the vale 

* So called from its ntoatioo od the tiwer Alentu, or 
Aloe, sod from iu beiog a Romoa sUtioo on tbe Ik^ild 
Street. 

** A teat of the Earl of HeHford. 

^ The Right Hon. Heorj Sejmoor Conway, Esq. brother 
to the late Marqnis of Hertford. 

* Edward Harlej, Earl of Oxford. 
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Winding, in straiten'd circnit, round their base*^ 
Beneath their waying^umbrage Flora spreads 
Her spotted couch, primrose, and hyacinth 
Profuse, with every simpler bud that blows 
On hill or dale. Such too thy flowery pride, 
O Hewel^f by thy masters liberal hand 
Advanced to rural fame ! Such Umberslade^ ! 
In the sweet labour join'd, with culture £ur. 
And splendid arts, from Arden's^' woodland 

shades 
The poisonous damps and savage gloom to chase. 

What happy lot attends your calm retreats. 
By no scant boundary, nor obstructing fence. 
Immured or circumscribed, but spread at large 
In open day : save what to cool recess 
Is destined voluntary, not constrain'd 
By sad necessity, and casual state 
Of sickly peace ! Such as the moated hall^ 
With close circumference of watery guard. 
And pensile bridge proclaim I or, rear'd aloft, 
And inaccessible the massy towers. 
And narrow circuit of embattled walls, 
Raised on the mountain precipice ! Such thine, 
O Beaudesert^''! old Montfort*s lofly seat! 
Haunt of my youthful steps ! where I was wont 
To range, chanting my rude notes to the wind. 
While Somervile disdained not to regard 
With candid ear, and regulate the strain. 

Such was the genius of the Gothic age, 

^ The seat of the £<rl of Pljmoatli. 
^ The seat of Lord Arcber. 
® The forest or woodlaod part of Warwickshire. 
^ lo Staffordshire) so called, from its pleasant retired 
sitdaiion. 
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And Norman policy ! Such the retreats 
Of Britain's ancient nobles ! less intent 
On rural beauty, and sweet patronage 
Of gentle arts, than studious to restrain^ 
With servile awe, barbarian multitudes ; 
Or, with confederate force, the regal power 
Control. Hence proudly they their vassal troops 
Assembling, now the fate of empire planned : 
Now o'er defenceless tribes^ witii wanton rage, 
T3rrannic ruled ; andy in their castled halls 
Secure, with wild excess their revels kept. 
While many a sturdy youth, or beauteous maid, 
Sole solace of their parents' drooping age ! 
Bewail'd their wretched fate, by force compell'd 
To these abhorred abodes ! Hence frequent wars ^\ 
In ancient annals famed ! Hence haply feign*d 
The' enchanted castle, and its cursed train . 
Of giants, spectres, and magicians dire ! 
Hence generous minds, vrith indignation fired. 
And threatening fierce revenge, were character'd 
By gallant knights on bold achievements bent. 
Subduing monsters, and dissolving spells. 

Thus,' from the rural landscape, learn to know 
The various characters of time and place : 
To hail, from open scenes and cultured fields. 
Fair Liberty, and Freedom's generous reign. 
With guardian laws and polish'd arts adom'd : 
While the portcullis huge, or moated fence. 
The sad reverse of savage times betray — 
Distrust, barbarity, and gothic rule. 

Would ye with faultless judgment learn to plan 
The rural seat ? To copy, as ye rove. 
The well form'd picture and correct design? 

'* Called the Barons' wara. 

6 
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First shun the false extremes of high and low. 
With watery vapours this your fretted walls 
Will soon deface ; and that^ with' rough assault 
And frequent tempests shake your tottering roc^^ 
Me most the gentle eminence delights 
Of healthy champaign, to the sunny south 
Fair opening, and with woods, and circling hills^ 
'Not too remote, nor ynth too close embrace. 
Stopping the buxom air, behind enclosed. 
But if your lot hath fallen in fields less fair^ 
Consult their genius, and, with due regard 
To Nature's clear directions, shape your plan. 
The site too lofty shelter, and the low 
With sunny lawns and open areas cheer; 
The marish drain, and with capacious um» 
And well conducted streams, refresh the dry. 
So shall your lawns with healthful verdure smiley 
While others, sickening at the sultry blaze, 
A irusset wild display, or the rank blade 
And matted tufts the careless owner shame. 
Seek not, with fruitless cost, the level plain 
To raise aloft, nor sink the rising hill. 
Each has its charms though different, each in kind 
Improve, not alter. Art with art conceal. 
Let no straight terraced lihes your slopes deform. 
No barbarous walls restrain the bounded sight. 
But to the distant fields the closer scene 
Connect. The spacious lawn with scattered trees 
Irregular, in beauteous negligence. 
Clothe bountiful. Your unimprison'd eye. 
With pleasing freedom, through the lofty maze 
Shall rove, and find no dull satiety. 
The sportive stream with stiffen'd line avoid • 
To torture, nor prefer the long canal, 
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Or laboilr'd fount, to Nature's easy flow. 
Your winding paths, now to the sunny ^' gleam 
Directed, now with high embowering trees 
Or fragrant shrubs concealed, with frequent seat 
And rural structure deck. Their pleasing form 
To Fancy's eye suggests inhabitants 
Of more than mortal make, and their cool shade, 
And friendly shelter, to refreshment sweet 
And wholesome meditation shall invite. 

To every structure give its proper site : 
Nor on the dreary heath, the gay alcove ; 
Nor the lone hermifs cell, or mournful urn, 
Build on the sprightly lawn. The grassy slope 
And sheltered border for the cool arcade 
Or Tuscan porch reserve. To the chaste dome 
And fan* rotunda give the swelling mount 
Of freshest green. If to the Gothic scene 
Your taste incline, in the well water'd vale, 
With lofty pines imbrown'd, the mimic fane 
And mouldering abbey's fretted windows place. 
The craggy rock, or precipitous Ml, 
Shall well become the castle's massy walls. 
In royal villas the Palladian arch 
And Grecian portico with dignity 
Their pride display : ill suits their lofty rank 
The simpler scene. If chance historic deeds 
Your fields distinguish, count them doubly fair; 
And studious aid, with monumental stone 
And faithful comment, fancy's fond review. 

Now other hills, with other wonders stored. 
Invite the search. In vain ! unless the Muse 
The landscape order. Nor will she decline 

- ^ Haec amat obscarnm, volet hec sab lace videri. 

Hoiu 
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The pleasing task. For not. to her 'tis hard 
To soar above the mountain's airy height 
With towering pinions, or with gentler wing 
To' explore the cool recesses of the vale. 
Her piercing eye extends beyond the reach 
Of optic tube, level'd by midnight sage 
At the moon's disk, or other distant sun. 
And planetary worlds beyond the orb 
Of Saturn. Nor can intervening rocks 
Impede her search. Alike the silvan gloom 
Or earth's profoundest caverns she pervades. 
And to her favourite sons makes visible 
All that may grace or dignify the song, 
Howe'er enveloped from their mortal ken. 

So Uriel, winged regent of the sun. 
Upon its evening beam to Paradise 
Came gliding down ; so, on its sloping ray. 
To his bright charge retum'd. So the heavenly 

guest 
From Adam's eyes the carnal film removed. 
On Eden's hill, and purged his visual nerve 
To see things yet unform'd, and future deeds. 
Lol where the southern hill^ with winding 

course. 
Bends toward the west, and from his airy seat 
Views four fair provinces in union join'd; 
Beneath his feet, conspicuous raised, and rude, 
A massy pillar rears its shapeless head. 
Others, in stature less, an area smooth 
Enclose, like that on Sarum*s^^ ancient plain. 
And some of middle rank apart are seen : 
Pistinguish'd those ! by courtly character 

** Stooe-heog«. 
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Of knights, while that the regal title ^^bear^. 
What now the circle drear and stiffen'd mass 
Compose, like us, were animated forms, 
With vital waTmth,and sense,and thought endued ; 
A band of warriors brave ! Effect accursed 
Of necromantic art, and spells impure. 

So vulgar &me. But clerks, in antique lore 
Profoundly skill'd, ha other story tell : 
And, in its mystic fonn, temple, or court. 
Espy, to fabled gods, or throned kings 
Devote ; or fabric monuments, raised 
By Saxon hands, or by that Danish chief 
Rollo ^ ! the builder in the name implied. 

Yet to the west the pleasing search pursue. 
Where from the vale, Brails lifts his scarry sides^ 
And Ilmington, and Campden's hoary hills 
(By Lyttelton's sweet plaint ^^, and thy abode 
His matchless Lucia I to the Muse endear'd). 
Impress new grandeur on the spreading scene. 
With champaign fields, broad plain, and covert 
Diversified : by Ceres some adom*d [vale 

With rich luxuriance of golden grain, 
And some in Flora's livery gaily dight. 
And some with silvan honours graceful crown'd. 
Witness the forest glades with stately pride, 
Surrounding Sheldon's ^^ venerable dome! 
Witness the sloping lawns of Idlicot^^ ! 
And Honington's irriguous meads ! Some wind 
Meandering round the hills disjoin'd, remote, 

** Called the Kiog*8 stone, or Koniog stone. 
^ Galled RoU-ricb-stone8< 

^ The Monodj oo the Death of Locj Lady Lyttelton. 
^ Westoo, the seat of William Sheldon, Esq. 
^ The seat of Baron Legge, afterwards of Robert Lad-- 
broke, Esq. 

o2 
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Giving full license to their sportiTe range ; 
While distant, but distinct, his Alpine ridge 
Malvern erects o'er Esham's vale sublime. 
And boldly terminates the finish'd scene. 

Still are the praises of the Red Horse Yale 
Unsung, as oft it happens to the mind 
Intent on distant themes, while what's more near. 
And nearer, more important, scapes its note. 

From yonder far known hill, where the thin turf 
But ill conceals the ruddy glebe, a form 
On the bare soil portray'd, like that famed steed 
Which in its womb the fate of Troy concealed, 
O'erlooks the vale. — Ye swains, that wish to learn 
Whence rose the strange phenomenon, attend I 

Britannia's sons, though now foi^arts renown'd, 
A race of ancestors untaught and rude 
Acknowledge ; Uke those naked Indian tribes. 
Which first Columbus in the' Atlantic isles 
With wonder saw. Alike their early fate. 

To yield to conquering arms ! Imperial Rome 
Was dien to them what Britain is to these. 
And through the subject land her trophies rear'd. 

But haughty Rome, her ancient manners flown, 
Stoop'd to barbaric rage. O'er her proud walls 
The Goths prevail, which erst the Punic bands 
Assailed in vain, though Cannae's bloody field 
Their valour own*d, and Hannibal their guide! 
Such is the fate which mightiest empires prove. 
Unless the virtues of the ison preserve 
What his forefather's ruder courage won ! 

^ No Cato now the listening senate warm'd 

* Non his jaTentas orta parentibas. 
lofeoit aeqaor san^ioe Panico, 
P/rrhomqae, et iogentem oeoidit 
Antiocham, Hannibalemqae dirum. 

HOSAT. 
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To We of yirtuous deeds, and public weal. 
No Scipios led her hardy sons to war, 
With sense of glory fired. Through all her realms 
Or hostile arms invade, or factions shake 
Her tottering state. From her proud Capitol 
Her tutelary gods retire, and Rome, 
Imperial Rome, once mistress of the worlds 
A victim falls, so righteous Heaven ordains. 
To pride and luxury's all-conquering charms. 

Meantime her ancient foes, erewhile restrained 
By Roman arms, from Caledonia's hills 
Rush like a torrent, vnth resistless force, [fields 
O'er Britain's fenceless bounds, and through her 
Pour the full tide of desolating war. 
^tius, thrice consul ! now an empty name. 
In vain her sons invoke : in vain ihey seek 
Relief in servitude : e'en servitude 
Its miserable comforts now denies ; 
From shore to shore they fly. The briny flood, 
A guardian once, their further flight restrains. 
Some court the boisterous deep, a milder foe ; 
Some gain the distant shores, and fondly hopq 
In, each to find a more indulgent home. 
The rest, protracting still a wretched life. 
From Belgians coast in wild despair invite 
Its new inhabitants, a Saxon race. 
On enterprise and martial conquest bent. 
With joy the Saxons to their aid repair. 
And soon revenge them on their northern foes. 
Revenge too dearly bought ! These courted guests 
Give them short space for joy. A hostile look 
On their fur fields^they cast (for feeble hands 
Alas ! too fair), and seize them for their own. 
And now again the conquer'd isle assumes 
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Another fonn ; on eyery plain and hill 

New marks exhibiting of servile state^ 

The massy stone with figures quaint inscribed — 

Or dyke by Woden*", or the Mercian King*% 

Vast boundary made^-or thine, O Ashbury*'! 

And Tysoe's^ wondrons theme, the martial 

Horse, 
Carved on the yielding turf, armorial sign 
Of Hengist, Saxon chief! of Brunswick now. 
And with the British lion join'd, the bird 
Of Rome surpassing. Studious to preserve 
The favourite form, the treacherous conquerors 
Their vassal tribes (Compel, with festive rites. 
Its fading figure yearly to renew. 
And to the neighbouring valc^* impart its name. 

^ Wansdyke, or Wodensdjke, a bonndarj of the kingdom 
of the West Saxons, in Wiltshire. 

*^ Offa, from whom the bonndarj between the kin^<mi of 
the Mercians, and the Britons in Wales, took its name. 

** Asbbary, in Berkshire, near which is the ^gare of « 
horse cut on the side of a hill, in whitish earth, which gives 
name to the neighboaring valley. 

^ The figure of the Red Horse, here described, is in the 
parish of Tysoe. 

** Called, from this figare, the Vale of Ked Horse. 
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NOON. 

The Sun, whose eastern ray had scarcely gilt 
The mountain's brow, while up the steep ascent 
With early step we climb'd, now wide displays 
His radiant orb, and half his daily stage 
Hath nearly measured. From the' illumined vale 
The soaring mists are drain'd, and o'er the hill 
No more breathes grateful the cool balmy air. 
Cheering our search, and urging on our steps 
Delightful. See, the languid herds forsake 
The burning mead, and creep beneath the shade 
Of spreading tree, or sheltering hedge-row tall : 
Or in the mantling pool, rude reservoir 
Of wintry rains, and the slow thrifty spring. 
Cool their parch'd limbs, and lave their panting 
sides. 
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Let us too seek the shade. Yon airy dome. 
Beneath whose lofty battlements we found 
A covert passage to these sultry realms , 
Invites our drooping strength, and well befriends 
The pleasing comment on fair Nature's book^ 
In sumptuous volume, open'd to our view. 

Ye sportive nymphs ! that o'er the rural scene 
Preside ; you chief, that haunt the flowery banks 
Of Avon, where, with more majestic wave, 
Warwick's illustrious Lord, through the gay meads 
His dancing current guides, or round the lawn 
Directs the' embroider'd verge of various dyes. 
Oh ! teach me all its graces to unfold. 
And with your praise join his attendant fame. 

Tis well! Here shelter'd from the scorching 
heat. 
At large we view the subject vale sublime, 
And unimpeded. Hence its limits trace. 
Stretching, in wanton' boundary, from the foot 
Of this green mountain, far as humsm ken 
Can reach, i^ theatre immense ! adom'd 
With ornaments of sweet variety. 
By Nature's pencil drawn — the level meads, 
A verdant floor ! with brightest gems inlaid. 
And richly painted flowers -—the tillaged plain. 
Wide waving to the Sun a rival blaze 
Of gold, best source of wealth ! — the prouder hills. 
With outline fair, in naked pomp display'd. 
Round, angular, oblong ; and others crown'd 
With graceful foliage. Over all her horn 
Fair Plenty pours, and Cultivation spreads 
Her heightening lustre. See, beneath her touch. 
The smilihg harvests rise, with bending line 
And wavy ridge, along the dappled glebe 
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Stretching their lengthen'd beds. Her careful 
Piles up the yellow grain, or rustling hay [hand 
Adust for wintry store — the long ridged mow. 
Or shapely pyramid, with conic roof. 
Dressing tiie landscape. She the thick-wove fence 
Nurses, and adds with care the hedge-row elm* 
Around her farms and villages she plans 
The rural garden, yielding wholesome food 
Of simple viands, and the fragrant herb 
Medicinal. The well ranged orchard now 
She orders, or the sheltering clump or tuft 
Of hardy trees, the wintry storms to curb, 
Or guard the.»weet retreat of village swain. 
With health and plenty crown'd. Fair Science 

next, 
Heif offspring, adds towns, cities, vaulted domes ^ 
And splendid palaces, and chases large, [fair 
With lake, and planted grove. Hence Warwick 
With rising buildings, Coventry's tall spires. 
And Kenelworth, thy stately castle rose. 
Which still, in ruin, charms the' astonish'd sight. 
To crown the beauteous scene, the curtain'd sky 
Its canopy divine of azure tint 
Spreads heavenly fair, and softens every charm. 

Now yet again, with accurate survey, 
The level plain, hills rising various, woods. 
And meaddws green, the simple cot, and towns, 
Nurseries of arts and commerce ! Warwick, fair 
With rising buildings, Coventry's tall spires. 
Magnificent in ruin Kenelworth ! 
And still more distant scenes, with legends strange. 
And smoky arts, taught in the dusky schools 
Of Tubal's sons, attentive let us scan. 
And all their charms and mysteries explore. 
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First vieWy but cautious, the vast precipice ; 
Lest, startled at the giddy height, thy sense 
Swimming forsake thee, and thy trembling limbs. 
Unnerved and faltering, threaten dangerous 

lapse. 
Along the' indented bank the forest tribes^ 
The thin leaved ash, dark oak, and glossy beech 
Of polish'd rind, their branching boughs extend. 
With blended tints and amicable strife 
Forming a checker'd shade. Below, the lawns. 
With spacious sweep and wild declivity. 
To yellow plains their sloping verdure join, [herds 

There, white with flocks^ and in ber numerous 
Exulting, Chadsunt's ' pastures, large and fair. 
Salute the sight, and witness to the fieune 
Of Lichfield's mitred saint ^. The fiirzy heaths 
Succeed ; close refuge of the timorous hare 
Or prowling fox, but refuge insecure ! 
From their dark covert oft the hunter train 
Rouse them unwilling, and o'er hill and dale. 
With wild tumultuous joy their steps pursue. 
Just vengeance on the midnight thief! and life 
With life atoned ! But that poor, trembling wretch, 
* Who doubts if now she lives,' what hath she done ; 
Guiltless of blood, and impotent of wrong ? 
How numerous, how insatiate yet her foes ! 
E'en in these thickets, where she vainly sought 
A safe retreat from man's unfeeling race. 
The busy hound, to blood and slaughter train'd. 
Snuffs her sweet vapour, and to murderous rage 
By maddening sounds impell'd, in her close seat 
With fury tears her, and her corse devours ; 

* The seat of James Newsam Craggs, Esq. 
' St. Cbadd. 
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Or scartjs h£t o*et the fields, and^ by the^scent. 
With keen desire of reeking gore inflamed , 
Loud-bellowing tortures her with deathful cries. 
Nor more secure her path ! Man even there. 
Watching with foul intent her secret haunts, 
Plants instruments of death, and round her neck 
The fatal snare entwines. Thus Innocence, 
In human things, by wily Fraud ensnared. 
Oft helpless falls, while the bold plunderer scapes. 
Next the wide champaign, and the cheerful downs 
Claim notice; chiefly thine, O Chesterton M 
Preeminent. Nor scape the roving eye 
Thy solemn wood, and Koman vestiges, 
Encampment green, or military road ! 
Amusive to the grave historic mind. 
Thee Tachbroke ^ joins with venerable shade. 
Nor distant far, in Saxon annals famed. 
The rural court of Offa ', Mercian king ! 
Where, severed from its trunk, low lies the head 
Of brave Fermundus, slain by coward hands. 
As on the turf supine in sleep he lay. 
Nor wist it sleep from which to wake no more ! 
Now Warwick claims the song ; supremely fair 
In. this fedr realm; conspicuous raised to view 
On the firm rock, a beauteous eminence 
For health and pleasure form'd. Full to the south 
A stately range of high embattled walls 
And lof^ towers, and precipices vast. 
Its guardian worth and ancient pomp confess^. 

' A seat of Lord Willoagfaby de Broke, so called from its 
being a Roman station on the Foss-Waj. 
* A seat of Sir Walter Bagot, Bart. * 
' Offchnreb, the scat of Whitwick Knightly, Esq. 
' The Castle. 

P 
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The northern hffls, where Superstition ^ long 
Her gloomy rites maintain'd, a tranquil scene 
Of gentler arts and pleasures more refined 
Displays. Lawns, parks, and meadows fair. 
And groves around their mingled graces join. 
And Avon pours his tributary stream. 

On thee contending kings their bounty poured. 
And caU'd the favour'd city by their names*. 
Thy worth the Romans' published, when to thee 
Their legions they consign'd. Thee Ethelflede "*, 
Thy guardian Fair ! with royal grace restored. 
When Pagan foes had razed thy goodly streets. 
A monarch's care, those walls " to learning raised; 
These an asylum"' to declining age 
A Leicester's love proclaim. Nor pass unsung 
The train of gallant chiefs, by thy loved name 
Distinguish'd, and by deeds of high renown 
Gracing the lofty title. Arthgal '^ first. 
And brave Morvidus, famed in Druid song. 
And British annals. Fair Felicia's sire, 
Rohand! and with her join'd in wedded love. 
Immortal Guy ! who near Wintonia's walls 
With that gigantic braggart, Colebrand hightl 
For a long summer's day sole fight maintain'd. 
But huge gigantic size, and braggart oaths, 

7 The Priorj. 

' Called Caer-Leon from Gutb-Leon, also Caer-^wajr, or 
Groaric, from Gwar, two British Kings. Its present name is 
said to be taken from Warremand, a Saxon. 

' It was the Praesidiom of the Romans. 

'^ She rebnilt it when it had been destroyed bj the Danes. 

" The Free School. 

** The Hospital. 

" The first Earl of Warwick, and one of the Knights of 
King Arthor*B round table. 
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And Bword'or massy club, dismay'd thee not. 
Thy skill the stroke eluded, or thy shield 
Harmless receired, while on his batter'd sides 
Fell thick thy galling blows, till from his hands 
Down dropped the ponderous weapon, and himself 
Prostrate, to thy keen blade his grisly head 
R^ctant yielded. Lamentations loud. 
And shouts vietoiious, in strange concert join'd. 
Proclaim the champion's fall. Thee Athelstan 
His great delirerer owns, and meditates 
With honours fair and festire pomp to crown. 
But other meed thy thoughtful mind employ'd. 
Intent in heavenly solitude to spend 
The precious eve of life. Yet shall the Muse 
Thy deed record, and on her patriot list 
Enrol thy name, though many a Saxon chief 
She leaves unsung. A Norman race succeeds. 
To thee, fair town '< ! by charitable deeds. 
And pious gifts endear'd. The Beauchamps too 
Thou claim*st, for arms and courtly manners famed! 
Him *^ chief, whom three imperial Henries crown'd 
With envied honours. Mirror fair was he 
Of valour, and of knightly feats achieved 
In tilt and tournament Thee Nevil '^ boasts 
For bold exploits renown'd, with civil strife 
When Britain's bleeding realms her weakness 
And half her nobles in the contest slain [moum'd, 

^* Henrj de Novo Bargo, the first Norman Earl, foanded 
the prior J at Warwick, and Ro^er his son bnilt and endowed 
the cfaarch of St. Mar/. 

*' Richard Earl of Warwick, in the reigns of King Henrj 
IV. V. and VI. was Governor of Calais, and Lientenant Ge- 
neral of France. He founded the Lady's Chisel, and lies 
interred there ander a very magnificent monoment. 

>* Called Make-King. He was killed at the battle of Bamet 
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Of York and Lancaster. He, sworn to both. 
As interest tempted dr resentment fired. 
To Henry now, and now to Edward join'd 
His powerful aid ; now both to empire raised. 
Now from their summit pluck'd, till in the strife 
By £dward*s conquering arms at length he fell. 
Thou, Clarence'^ next, and next thy hapless son. 
The last Plantagenet'^ a while appears 
To dignify the list : both sacrificed 
To barbaarous policy ! Proud Dudley *' now 
From Edward's hand the bright distinction bore. 
But soon to Mary paid his forfeit head. 
And in his fate a wretched race inyolyed : 
Thee chief, thee wept by every gentle Muse, 
Fair Jane ^ I untimely doomed to bloody death. 
For treason not thy own. To Rich's^* line 
Was then transferr*d the' illustrious name ; to thine, 
O Greville '' ! last. Late may it there remain! 
With promise fair, as now, (more fair what heart 
Parental craves ?) of long transmissive worth. 
Proud Warwick's name with growing fame to 

grace. 
And crown with lasting joy her castled hill. 
Hail, stately pile; fit mansion for the great! 

'^ He married tbe Eari of Warwick*8 daoghter, and was 
pnt to death bj his brother, Edward IV. 

^* Beheaded io the Tower bj Henrj VII. under a pretence 
of favoaring the escape of Peter Warbeok- 

^ Made Earl of Warwick by Edward VI. and afterwards 
Dnke of Nortbnmberland. 

^ Ladjr Jane Grej, married to a son of the Earl of War- 
wick. 

*^ Robert Lord Rich, created Earl of Warwick by Jaxnes I. 

^ GrcTille Lord Brook, first created Earl Brook of War- 
wick Castle, and afterwards Earl of Warwick bjr King 
George IL 
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Worthy the lofty title ! Worthy him "^^ 
To Beauchainp*s gallant race allied ! the friend 
Of gentle Sidney ! to whose long desert. 
In royal councils proved, his sovereign's gift 
Consign'd the lofty structure : worthy he 
The lofty structure's splendour to restore ! 

Nor less intent who now by lineal right 
His place sustains, with reparations bold 
And well attempered dignity to grace 
The* embattled walls. Nor spares his generous 

mind 
The cost of rural work, plantation large, 
Forest, or fragrant shrub, or sheltered walks. 
Or ample verdant lawns, where the sleek deer 
Sport on the brink of Avon's flood, or graze 
Beneath the rising walls : magnificence 
With grace uniting, and enlarged delight 
Of prospect fair, and Nature's smiling scenes ! 

Still is the colouring faint. O ! could my verse. 
Like their Louisa's'^ pencil'd shades, describe 
The towers, the woods, the lawns, the winding 

stream. 
Fair like her form, and Uke her birth sublime ! 
Not Windsor's royal scenes by I>enham sung, 

^ Sir Faike Greville made Baron Brook of Beanchamp's 
court, bj James I., had the Castle of Warwick, then in a 
minons condition, granted to him ; upon which he laid oot 
20,0002. He lies baried in a neat octagon bailding, on the 
north side of the chancel at Warwick, under a fine marble 
monument, on which is the following verj significant, laconic 
inscription : 

« TROPHCEUM PECCATI ! 

' Fnlke Grrevilie, Servant to Queen Elizabeth, Counsellor to 
King James, and Friend to Sir Philip Sidney.' 
^* Lady Louisa Greville^ daughter to the Earl of Warwick. 

P2 
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Or that more tuneful bard '^ onTwickenham's shore. 
Should boast a loftier strain, but in my Terse 
Their fame should Uve, as hves, proportion'd tniey 
Their beauteous image in her graven lines. 

Transporting theme ! on which I still could waste 
The hngering hours, and still protract the song 
With new deUght; but thy example, Guy ! 
Calls me from scenes of pomp and earthly pride. 
To muse with thee in thy sequester'd cell ^. 

Here the calm scene lulls the tumultuous breast 
To sweet composure. Here the gliding stream. 
That winds its watery path in many a maze. 
As loath to leave the' enchanted spot, invites 
To moralize on fleeting time, and life 
With all its treacherous sweets and fading joys 
In emblem shown, by many a shortlived flower. 
That on its margin smiles, and smiling falls  
To join its parent Earth. Here let me delve. 
Near thine, my chamber in the peaceful rock. 
And think no more of gilded palaces 
And luxury of sense. From the till'd glebe. 
Or ever teeming brook, my frugal meal 
1 11 gain, and slake my thirst at yonder spring, 
like thee III climb the steep, and mark the scene 
How fair ! how passing fair ! in grateful strains 
Singing the praises of creative love, 
like thee 1 11 tend the call of matin bell '' 
To early orisons, and latest tune 
My evening song to that more wondrous love. 
Which saved us from the grand Apostate's wiles, 

»» Pope. 

^ Called Gaj's Cliff; the seat of Ladj Marjr Greatheed. 
^ Here was anoieDtlj an oratory where, tradition sajs, 
Gujr spent the latter part of his life io devotiooal exercises. 
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And righteous vengeance of Almighty ire^ 
Justly incensed. O power of grace divine ! 
When mercy met with truth, with justice peace. 
Thou, holy hermit ! in this league secure, 
Didst wait Death's vanquished spectre as a friend^ 
To change thy mortal coil for heavenly bliss. 

Next, Kenelworth ! thy fame invites the song. 
Assemblage sweet of social and serene ! 
But chiefly two fair streets, in adverse rows. 
Their lengthen'd fronts extend, reflecting each 
Beauty on each reciprocal. Between, 
A verdant valley, sloped from either side, 
Porms the mid space, >fhere gently gliding flows 
A crystal stream, beneath the mouldering base 
Of an old abbey's venerable walls. 
Still farther in the vale her castle lifts 
Its stately towers and tottering battlements, 
Dress'd with the rampant ivy's uncheck'd growth 
Luxuriant. Here let us pajuse a while. 
To read the melancholy tale of pomp 
Laid low in dust, and from historic page 
Compose its epitaph. Hail, Clinton ^, hail ! 
Thy Norman founder still yon neighbouringGreen'' 
And massy walls, with style Imperial ^ graced. 
Record. The Montforts 3 > thee with hardy deeds. 
And memorable siege by Henry's ^' arms, 

^ Geoffrj de Clinton, who built both the Castle and the 
adjoining Monastery. Temp. Hen. I. 

^ Clinton Green. 

* Caesar's Tower. 

^' The Montforts, Earls of Leicester, of which Simon de 
Montfort, and his son Henrj, were killed at the battle of 
Evesham. , 

^ Henry III. who besieged this Castle, and called a con- 
vention here, which passed • an act for redeeming forfeited 
estates, called Dictum de Kenelworth. 
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And senatorial acts that bear thy name 
Distinguish. Thee the bold Lancastrian^^ line, 
A royal train ! from valiant G-aunt derived, 
Grace with new lustre ; till Eliza's hand 
Transferred thy walb to Leicester's ^* favoured Earl . 
He long beneath thy roof the maiden Queen 
And all her courtly guests, with rare device 
Of mask and emblematic scenery, 
Tritons and seanymphs, and the floating isle, 
Detain'd. Nor feats of prowess, joust or tilt 
Of hamess'd knights, nor rustic revelry 
Were wanting ; nor the dance and sprightly mirth 
Beneath the festive walls, with regal state 
And choicest luxury served. But regal state 
And sprightly mirth, beneath the festive roof. 
Are now no more : no more assembled crowds 
At the stern porter's lodge admittance crave. 
No more, with plaint or suit importunate. 
The thronged lobby echoes, nor with staff 
Or gaudy badge, the busy pursuivants 
Lead to wish'd audience. All, alas ! is gone, 
' And Silence keeps her melancholy court 
Throughoutthe walls ; save, where in rooms of state 
Kings once reposed, chatter the wrangling daws, 
Or screechowls hoot along the vaulted isles. 
No more the trumpet calls the martial band. 
With sprightly summons, to the guarded lists. 
Nor lofty galleries their pride disclose 
Of beauteous nymphs in courtly pomp attired. 
Watching, with trembling hearts, the doubtful 

strife. 
And with their looks inspiring wondrous deeds. 

33 From whom a part of this stractore is called lAnoaster's 
Buildings. 
^ Granted bjr Qneen Elizabeth to Dudley Earl of Leicester. 
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No more the lake displays its pageant shows, 
And emblematic forms. Alike the lake 
And all its emblematic forms are flown, 
And in their place mute flocks and heifers graze. 
Or buxom damsels ted the new-mown hay. 

What art thou,Grandeur ! with thy flattering train 
Of pompous lies and boastful promises ? 
Where are they now, and what 's their mighty sum ? 
All, all are vanish'd! like the fleeting forms 
Drawn in an evening cloud. Nought now remains. 
Save these sad relics of departed pomp. 
These spoils of time, a monumental pile ! 
Which to the vain its mournful tale relates. 
And warns them not to trust to fleeting dreams. 

Thee too, though boasting not a royal train. 
The Muse, O Balsal ^' ! in her faithful page 
Shall celebrate : for long beneath thy roof 
A band of warriors bold, of high renown. 
To martial deeds and hazardous emprise 
Sworn, for defence of Salem's sacred walls 
From paynim foes, and holy pilgrimage. 
Now other guests thou entertain'st, 
A female band, by female charity 
Sustained, Thee, Wroxal ^ ! too, in fame allied. 
Seat of the Poet's and the Muse's friend ! 
My verse shall sing, with thy long exiled Knight, 
By Leonard's prayers, from distant servitude. 
To these brown thickets and his mournful mate 
Invisibly convey'd. Yet doubted she 

^ Formerly a seat of the Knights Templars, now an Alms- 
house for poor widows ; founded bj Lady Katharine Levison, 
a descendant of Robert Padley, Earl of Leicester. 

^ The seat of Christopher Wren, Esq. once a nnnnery de- 
dicated to 8t^ liconard. — See Do^dale's Antiqaities. 
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His speech and altered fornix and bett^ proof 
Impatient urged. (So Ithaca's diaste queen 
Her much wish'dlord, by twice ten absent years. 
And wise Minerva's ^wiian care disguised , 
Acknowlejdged not: so, with suspended faith. 
His bridal claim repress'd.) Straight he displays 
Part of the nuptial ring between them shared/ 
When in the bold crusade his shield he bore. 
The twin memorial of their plighted love 
Within her faithful bosom she retained. 
Quick from its shrine the hallow'd pledge she drew. 
To match it with its mate, when, strange to tell ! 
No sooner had the separated curves 
Approached each other, but with sudden spring 
They join'd again, and the small circle closed. 
So they^ long sever'd, met in close embrace. 

At length, O Coventry! thy neighbouring fields 
And fair surrounding villas we attend, 
Allesley ^, and Whitley's '' pastures, Stivichale **, 
That views with lasting joy thy green domains. 
And Bagington's^ fair walls, andStonely*' I thine. 
And Coombe*s ^' majestic pile, both boasting once 
Monastic pomp, still equsd in renown I 
And, as their kindred fortunes they compare. 
Applauding more the present than the past. 
E'en now the pencil'd sheets, unroli'd, display 

^ The seat of M. Neale, Esq. 

^ The seat of Edward Bowater, Esq. and afterwards of 
Francis Wheeler, Esq. 

* The seat of Arthur Gregory, Esq. commanding a plea- 
sant view of Coirentrj Park, &o. 

^ The seat of William Bromlej, Esq. late one of the re- 
presentatiyes in parliament for the count j of Warwick. 

^' The seat of Lord L^igh. 

*^ The seat of Lord Craven. 
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More sprightly charms of beauteous lawn, and 

grove, 
And sweetly wandering paths,and ambient stream. 
To cheer with lasting flow the' enamel'd scene, 
And themes of song for future bards prepare. 

Fair city I thus enyiron'd ! and thyself 
Por royal grants, and silken arts renown'd ! 
To thee the docile youth repair, and learn. 
With sidelong glance and nimble stroke, to ply 
The flitting shuttle, while their active feet 
In mystic movements, press the subtle stops 
Of the loom's complicated frame, contrived 
From the loose thread, to form, wilh wondrous art, 
A texture close, inwrought with choice device 
Of flower or foliage gay, to the rich stuff 
Or silky web imparting fairer worth. 
Nor shall the Muse, in her descriptive song, 
Neglect from dark oblivion to preserve 
Thy mouldering Cross ^, with ornament profuse 
Of pinnacles and niches proudly raised. 
Height above height, a sculptured chronicle ! 
Less lasting than the monumental verse. 
Nor seomful will she flout thy cavalcade. 
Made yearly to Godiva*s deathless praise, 
While gaping crowds around her pageant throng. 
With prying look, and stupid wonderment. 
Not so tiie Muse ! who, with her virtue flred 
And love of thy renown, in notes as chaste 
As her fair purpose, from memorials dark 
S.«all to the listening ear her tale explain. 

When Edward ♦♦, last of Egbert's royal race, 

^ Boilt by Sir William Hollies, Lord Major of London, 
in the reign of King Henry VIII. 

** Edward the Confessor. i 
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0*er seven united realms the sceptre gway'd^ 

Proud Leofric, with trust of sovereign power; 

The subject Mercians ruled. His lofty state 

The loveliest of her sex ! a noble dame 

Of Thorold's ancient line, Godiva shared. 

But pageant pomp charm'd not her saintly mind 

Like Tirtuous deeds, and care of others' weal. 

Such tender passions in his haughty breast ~ 

He cherish'd not, but with despotic sway 

Control'd his vassal tribes, and from their toil 

His luxury maintain'd. Godiya saw 

Their plaintive looks ; with grief she saw thy sons, 

Coventry ! by tyrant laws oppressed. 

And urged her haughty lord, but urged in vain. 

With patriot rule thy drooping arts to cheer. 

Yet, though forbidden e'er again to move 

In what so much his lofty state concem'd. 

Not so from thought of charitable deed 

Desisted she, but amiably perverse 

Her hopeless suit renew'd. Bold was the' attempt ! 

Yet not more bold than fair, if pitying sighs 

Be fair, aAd charity which knows no bounds. 

What hadst thou then to fear from wfath enflamed 

At such transcendent guilt, rebellion join'd 

With female weakness and officious zeal ! 

So thy stem lord might call the generous deed; 

Perhaps might punish as befitted deed 

So call'd, if love restrain'd not : yet though love 

O'er anger triumph'd and imperious rule, 

Not o'er his pride ; which better to maintain. 

His answer thus he artfully returned — 

* Why will the lovely partner of my joys. 
Forbidden, thus her wild petition urge ? 
Think not my breast is steel'd against the claims 
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Of sweet humanity. Think not I hear 
Regardless thy request. If piety 
Or other motive, with mistaken zeal 
Caird to thy aid, pierced not my stubborn frame ; 
Yet to the pleader*s worth, and modest charms, 
Would my fond love no trivial gift impart. 
But pomp and fame forbid. That vassalage. 
Which, thoughtless, thou wouldst tempt me to 

dissolve, 
Exalts our splendour, and augments my power. 
With tender bosoms form'd and yielding hearts. 
Your sex soon melts at sights of vulgar woe ; 
Heedless how glory fires the manly breast 
With love of rank sublime. This principle 
In female minds a feebler empire holds. 
Opposing less the specious arguments 
Foi; milder rule, and freedom's popular theme. 
But plant some gentler passion in its -roomy 
Some virtuous instinct suited to your make, 
As glory is to ours, alike required 
A ransom for the vulgar's vassal state. 
Then wouldst thou soon the strong contention own. 
And justify my conduct. Thou art fair. 
And chaste as fair; with nicest sense of shame 
And sanctity of thought. Thy bosom thou 
Didst ne'er expose to shameless dalliance 
Of wanton eyes ; -nor, ill concealing it 
Beneath the treacherous covering, tempt aside 
The secret glance, with meditated fraud. 
Go now, and lay thy modest garments by : 
In naked beauty mount thy milkwhite steed. 
And through the streets, in face of open day 
And gazing slaves, their fadr deliverer, ride : 
Then will I own thy pity was sincere, 

Q 
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Applaud thy virtue, and confimi thy siut. 
But if thou likest not such ungentle terms. 
And sure thy soul the guilty thought abhors ! 
Know then that Leoiric like thee can feel. 
Like thee may pity, while he seems severe. 
And urge thy suit no more !' His speech he closed. 
And with strange oaths confirm'd the sad decree. 
' Again, within Godiva's gentle breast 
New tumults rose. At length her female fears 
Gave way, and sweet humanity prevailed. 
Reluctant, but resolved, the matchless fair 
Gives all her naked beauty to the Sun : 
Then mounts her milkwhite steed, and through the 
Rides fearless ; her dishevel'd hair a veil [streets 
That o'er her beauteous limbs luxuriant flowed, 
Nursed long by Fate for this important day I 
Prostrate to earth the' astonished vassals bow. 
Or to their inmost privacies retire. 
All, but one prying slave who fondly hoped. 
With venial curiosity, to gaze 
On such a wondrous dame. But foul disgrace 
O'ertook the bold offender, and he stands^ 
By just decree, a spectacle abhorr'd 
And lasting Monument of swift revenge 
For thoughts impure, and beauty's injured charms. 

Ye guardians of her rights, so nobly won ! 
Cherish the Muse, who first in modem strains 
Essay'd to sing your lovely Patriot's^' fame, 

^ See Dagdale's ADtiquities of Warwickshire. It is plea- 
sant enoagh to observe, with what gravity the above men- 
tioned learned writer dwells on the praises of this renowned 
lad J. ' And now, before I proceed (sajs he), I have a word 
more to say of the noble Countess Godeva, which is, that 
besides her devout 'advancement of that pious work of his, 
t. e* her husband Leofric, in this magnificent monastery, viz. 
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Anxious to rescue from oblivious time 
Such matchless virtue, her heroic deed 
Illustrate, and your gay procession grace. 

of Monks at Coventry, she gave her whole treasure thereto, 
and sent for skilfal goldsmiths, who, with all the gold and 
silver she had, made crosses, images of saints, and other on- 
rioas omameats.' Which passages may serve as a sj^ecunon 
of the devotiop and patriotism of thoae times. 
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Address to the Right Hod. the Earl of Clarendon. Meta- 
physical sabtleties exploded. Philosophical acoonnt of 
vision, and optic glasses. Objects of sight not saffioientlj 
regarded on accoant of their being common. Storj re- 
lative thereto. Retam to the mid scene. Soliholl. School 
scene. Bremicbam or Birmingham. Its mannfactnrea. 
Coal mines. Iron ore. Process of it. Panegjrio apon 
iron. 



AFTERNOON. 

Again the Muse her airy flight essays. 
Will Villiers, skilFd alike in classic song, 
Or, with a critic's eye, to tr^ce the charms 
Of Nature's beauteous scenes, attend the lay ? 
Will he, accustom'd to soft Latian climes 
As to their softer numbers, deign a while 
To quit the Mantuan bard*s harmonious strain , 
By sweet attraction of the theme allured ? 
The Latian poet*s song is still the same. 
Not so the Latiai^ fields. The gentle Arts 
That made those fields so fair, when gothic Rule 
And Superstition, with her bigot train, 
Fix'd there their gloomy seat, to this fair isle 
Retired, with Freedom's generous sons to dwelli 
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To grace her cities, and her smiling plains 
With plenty clothe,, and crown the rural toil. 

Nor hath he found, throughout those spacious 
realms 
Where Albis flows, ^nd Ister's stately flood, 
More verdant meads, or more superb remains 
Of old magnificence, than his own fields 
Display, where Clinton's ' venerable walls 
In ruin still their ancient grandeur tell. 

Requires there aught of Leaming*s pompous aid 
To prove that all this outward frame of tilings 
Is what it seems, not unsubstantial air, 
Ideal vision, or a waking dream. 
Without existence » save what Fancy gives ? 
Shall we, because we strive in vain to tell 
How matter acts on incorporeal mind. 
Or how, when sleep has lock'd up every sense. 
Or fevers rage, Im^nalioB painte 
Unreal scenes, reject what sober sense 
And calmest thought attest? Shall we confound 
States wholly different ? Sleep with wakeful life 1 
Disease. with health? This were to quit the day. 
And seek our path at midnight. To renounce 
Man's surest evidence, and idolize 
Imagination. Hence then banish we 
These metaphysic subtleties, and mark 
The curious structure of these visual orbs. 
The windows of the mind; substance how clear, 

' The magiiifiGent rains of Kenilworth Castle, bailt bj 
GeoiTry de Clipton, and more particalarly described in the 
preceding book, belong to the Earl of Clarendon, many years 
resident in Italy, and Envoy to most of the Courts in Ger- 
many. 

q2 
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Aqueous, or crystalline ! through which the soul. 
As through a glass, all outward things surveys. 

See, while the Sun gilds with his golden beam 
Yon distant pile, which Hyde with care refined 
From plunder guards, its form how beautiful! 
Anon some cloud his radiance intercepts. 
And all the splendid object fades away. 
Or, if some incrustation o'er the sight 
Its baleful texture spread, like a clear lens. 
With filth obscured ! no more the sensory. 
Through the thick film, imbibes the cheerful day, 
* But cloud instead and ever during night 
Surround it^.* So, when on some weighty truth 
A beam of heavenly light its lustre sh^ds. 
To Reason s eye it looks supremely fair. 
But if foul Passion or distempered Pride 
Impede its search, or Frenzy seize the brain. 
Then Ignorance a gloomy darkness spreads. 
Or Superstition, with mishapen forms, 
!Erect8 its savage empire in the mind. 

The .vulgar race of men, like herds that graze. 
On instinct live, not knowing how they live ; 
While Reason sleeps, or waking stoops to Sense. 
But sage Philosophy explores tiie cause 
Of each phenomenon of sight or sound. 
Taste, touch, or smell; each organ's inmost frame 
And correspondence with external things : 
£xplains how different texture of their parts 
Excites sensations different, rough or smooth. 
Bitter or sweet, fragrance or noisome Kcent : 
How various streams of undulating air. 
Through the ear*s winding labyrinth convey*d, 
* Miltoo*8 Pandiie Lost, Book III. 
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Cause aH the vast variety of sounds. 
Hence too the subtle properties of light, 
And sevenfold colour, are distinctly vieVd 
In the prismatic glass, and outward forms 
Shown fairly drawn, in miniature divine. 
On the transparent eye's membraneous cell. 
By combination hence of different orbs. 
Convex or concave, through tiieir erystal poreai 
Transmitting variously the solar ray 
With line oblique, the telescopic tube 
Reveals the wonders of the starry sphere, 
Worids above worlds ; or, in a single grain. 
Or watery drop, the penetrative eye 
Discerns innumerable inhabitants 
Of perfect structure, imperceptible 
To naked view. Hence each defect of sense 
Obtains relief; hence to the palsied ear 
New impulse, vision new to languid sight. 
Surprise to both, and youthful joys restored^ 

Cheap is the bliss we never knew to want ! 
So graceless spendthrifts waste unthankfully 
Those sums which Merit often seeks in vain. 
And Poverty would kneel to call its own. 
So objects, hourly seen, unheeded pass, 
At which the new-created sight would gaze 
With exquisite delight. Doubt ye this truth ? 
A tale sludl place it fairer to your view. 

A youth ^ there was, a youth of liberal mind. 
And fair proportion in each lineament 
Of outward form ; but dim suffusion veil'd 
His sightless orbs, which rolFd and roU-d in vain 

' For the general sobjeot of the followipg story, see the 
Tatler, N<> 55, and Smith's Optics. 
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To find the blaze of day. From infancy 

Till full maturity glow'd on his cheek, 

The long long night its gloomy empire held. 

And mook*d each gentle effort, lotions 

Or cataplasms, by parental hands 

With fruitless care employed. At length a leech ^ 

Of skill profound, well versed in optic lore. 

An arduous task devised aside to draw 

The veil, which like a cloud hung o*er his sight. 

And ope a lucid passage to the Sun. 

Instant the youth the promised blessing craves. 

But first his parents, with uplifted hands. 

The healing powers invoke, and pitying friends 

With sympathizing heart the rites prepare : 

'Mongst these, who well deserved the' important 

trust, 
A gentle maid there was, that long had wail'd 
His hapless fate. Full many a tedious hour 
Had she with converse and instructive song 
Beguiled. Full many a step darkling her arm 
Sustain'd him ; and, ^ they their youthful days 
In friendly deeds and mutual intercourse 
Of sweet endearment passed, love in each breast 
His empire fix'd ; in hers with pity joiii'd, 
In his with gratitude and deep regard. 

The friendly wound was given ; the' obstructing 
Drawn artfully aside ; and on his sight [film 
Burst the full tide of day. Surprised he stood. 
Not knowing where he was, nor what he saw ! 
The skilful artist first, as first in place 
He view'd, then seized his hand, dien felt his own, 

* Leech was once a commoD name for an apothecarj. 
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Then marked their near resemblance, much per- 

plex'd, 
And still the more perplex d the more he saw. 

Now silence first the' impatient mother broke, 
And, as her eager looks on him she bent, 
' My son (she cried) my son!' On her he gazed 
With fresh surprise. * And, what? (he cried) art 

thou 
My mother? for thy voice bespeaks thee such. 
Though to my sight unknpwn.* — * Thy mother I ! 
(She quick replied), thy sister, brother, these'-*- 
' O ! 'tis too much (he said), too soon to part. 
Ere well we meet ! But this new flood of day 
Overpowers me, and I feel a deathlike damp 
Chill all my frame, and stop my faltering tongue.' 

Now Lydia, so they call'd his gentle friend. 
Who with averted eye, but in her soul 
Had felt the lancing steel, her aid applied, 
' And stay, dear youth (she said), or vf^tli ttiefi take 
Thy Lydia, thine alike in life or 4eath.' 

At Lydia^s name, at Lydia's well known voice. 
He strove agam ^ raise his drooping head 
And ope his closing eye, but strove in vain. 
And on her trembling bosom sunk away. 

Now other fears distract his weeping friends. 
But short this grief! for soon his life retum'd. 
And, with return of life, retum'd their peace. 
Yet, for his safety, they resolve a while 
His infant sense from day's bright beams to guard^ 
£re yet again they tempt such dangerous joy. 

As, when from some transporting dream awaked. 
We fondly on the sweet delusion dwell. 
And, with intense reflection y to our minds 
Picture the' enchanted scene — angelic forms — 
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Converse sublime — and more than waking bliss ! 
Till the coy vision, as the more we strive 
To paint it livelier on the' enraptured sense,' 
Still fainter grows, and dies at last away : 
So dweird the youth on his late transient joy. 
So long'd the dear remembrance to renew. 

At length, again the wish'd-for day arrived. 
The task was Lydia's ! hers the charge alone 
From dangiBrs hew to guard the dear delight ; 
But first the' impatient youth she thus addressed — 
^ Dear youth ! my trembling hands but ill essay 
This tender task, and with unusual fear 
My fluttering heart forebodes some danger nigh.' 

* Dismiss thy fears (he cried), nor think so ill 
I con thy lessons, as still need be taught 
To hail with caution the new coming day. 
Then loose these envious folds, and teach my sight; 
If more can be, to make thee more beloved.' 

' Ah ! there 's my grief (she cried) : 'tis true our 
hearts 
With mutual passion bum, but then 'tis true 
Thou ne'er hast known me by that subtle sense 
Through which love most an easy passage finds; 
That sense which soon may show thee many a maid 
Fairer than Lydia, though more faithful none. 
And may she not cease then to be beloved ? 
May she not then, when less thou need'st her care. 
Give place to some new charmer? 'TIS for t)us 
I sigh ; for this my sad foreboding fears [cried) 
New terrors form.' — * And canst thou then (he 
Want aught that might endear thee to my soul ? 
Art thou not excellence? Art thou not all 
That man could wish,, Goodness, and gentlest love? 
Can I forget thy long assiduous care? 
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Thy moraing tendance, surest mark to me 
Of day's return, of night thy late adieu? 
Do I need aught to make my bliss complete, 
When thou art by me 7 when I press thy hand? 
When I breathe fragrance at thy near approach ; 
And hear the sweetest music in thy voice ? 
Can that, which to each other sense is dear. 
So wondrous dear, be otherwise to sight ? 
Or can sight make what is to reason good 
And lovely, seem less lovely and less good ? 
Perish the sense that would make Lydia such ; 
Perish its joys, those joys however great. 
If to be purchased witii the loss of thee. 
O my dear Lydia ! if there be indeed 
The danger thou report'st, O ! by our love. 
Our mutual love, I charge thee ne'er unbind 
These hapless orbs, or tear them from their seat, 
Ere they betray me thus to worse than death.' 
* No, Heaven forbid! (she cried) for Heaven 
hath heard 

Thy parents* prayers, and many a friend now waits 

To mingle looks of cordial love with thine. 

And should I rob them of the sacred bliss? 

Should I deprive thee of the rapturous sight? 

No I be thou happy ; happy be thy friends; 

Whatever fate attends thy Lydia's love; 

Thy hapless Lydia! — Hapless did I say? 

Ah ! wherefore ! wherefore wrong I thus thy worth ? 

Why doubt thy well known truth and constant 

No, happiest she of all the happy train [mind ? 

In mutual voWs and plighted faith secure !' 
So saying, she the silken bandage loosed. 

Nor added forther speech ; prepared to watch 
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The new surprise, and guide the doubtful scen^. 
By silence more than tenfold night concealed. 
When thus the Youth — ^And is this then the 
III which I am to live? Am I awake; [worldy 
4 Or do I dream? Or hath some power unknown. 
Par from my friends, far from my native home, 
Conyey'd me to these radiant seats ? O thou ! 
Inhabitant of this enlightened world ! 
Whose heavenly softness far transcends his sfac4[>er 
By whom this miracle was first achieved. 
Oh ! deign thou to instruct me where I ain ;; 
And ho^ to name thee by true charaot^^ 
Angel or .mortal ! Once I had a friend. 
Who, but till now, ne'er left me in distresil. 
Her speech was harmony, at which my heart 
With transport flutter'd ; and her gracious hand 
Supplied me with whatever my wish could form ; 
Supply and transport ne'er so wish'd before ! 
Never when wanted, yet so long denied ! 
Why is she silent now, when most I long 
To hear her heavenly voice ? why flies she not 
With more than usual speed to crown my bliss ? 
Ah! did I leave her in that darksome world? 
Or rather dwells she not in these bright realms. 
Companion fit for such fair forms as thine ? 
Oh! teach me, if thou panst, how I may find. 
This gentle counsellor ; when found, how know 
By this new sense, which better still to rate 
Her worth I chiefly wished.' The lovely form 
Replied, ' In me behold that gentle friend. 
If still thou own'st me such.' — * O ! yes, 'tis she 
(He cried), 'tis Lydia ! 'tis her charming voice ! 
O! speak again; Q! let me press thy band : 
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On these I can rely. This new-born sense 
May cheat me. Yet so much I prize thy form, 
I willingly would think it tells me true— 

* Ha ! what are these ? Are they not they , of whom 
Thou wam'dst me ? Yes — true — they are beautiful . 
But have they loved like thee, like thee conversed ? 
They move not as we move, they bear no part 
In my new bliss : and yet, methinks, in one, 
Her form I can descry, though now so calm ! 
Who call'd me son.' — * Mistaken youth! (she 

4;ried) 
These are not what they seem ; are not as we, 
Not living substances $ but pictured shapes. 
Resemblances of life ; by mixture form'd 
Of light and shade, in sweet proportion join'd. 
But hark ! I hear, without, thy longing friends, 
Who wait my summons and reprove my stay.' 

* To thy direction (cried the' enraptured youth). 
To thy direction I commit my steps. 

Lead on, be thou my guide, as late, so now. 
In this new world, and teach me how to use 
This wondrous faculty, which thus, so soon 
Mocks me with phantoms. Yet enough for me ! 
That all my past experience joins with this 
To tell me I am happier than I know : 
To tell me thou art Lydia, from whose side 
I never more will part ! with whom compared, 
AH others of her sex, however fair. 
Shall be like painted, unsubstantial forms.' 

So when the soul, inflamed with strong desire 
Of purer bliss, its earthly mansion leaves. 
Perhaps some friendly genius, wont to steer 
With ministerial charge his dangerous steps ; 
Perhaps some gentle partner of his toil, 

R 
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More early bless'd, in radiant lustre clad, 
And form celestial, meets his dazzled sight ; 
And guides his way through trackless fields of air, 
To join with rapturous joy the' etherial train. 

Now to the midland search the Muse returns. 
For more, and still more busy, scenes remain : 
The promised schools of wise artificers 
In brass and iron. But another school 
Of gentler arts demands the Muse's song. 
Where first she leam'd to scan the measured verse. 
And awkwardly her infant notes essay'd. 

Hail, Solihull ! respectful I salute 
Thy walls; more awful once! when, from the 
Of festive freedom and domestic ease, [sweets 
With throbbing heart, to the stern discipline 
Of pedagogue morose I sad return'd. 
But though no more his brow severe, nor dread 
Of birchen sceptre, awes my riper age, 
A sterner tyrant rises to my view. 
With deadlier weapon arm'd. Ah, critic ! spare. 
Oh, spare the Muse, who feels her youthful fears 
On thee transferr'd, and trembles at thy lash. 
Against the venal tribe that prostitutes 
The tuneful art, to sooth the villain's breast. 
To blazon fools, or feed the pamper*d lust 
Of bloated vanity ; against the tribe 
Which casts its wanton jests at holy truths, 
Or clothes with virtue's garb the' accursM train 
Of loathsome vices, lift thy vengeful arm. 
And all thy just severity exert. 
Enough to venial faults and hapless want 
Of animated numbers, such as breathe 
The soul of epic song, hath erst been paid 
Within these walls", still stain'd with infant blood. 
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Yet may I not forget the pious care 
Of love parental, anxious to improve 
My youthful mind. Nor yet the debt disown 
Due to severe restraint and rigid laws. 
The wholesome eurb of Passion's headstrong reign. 
To them I. owe, that e'er with painful toil 
Through Priscian's crabbed rules, laborious task ! 
I held my course ; till the dull tiresome road 
Placed me on classic ground, that well repaid 
The labours of the way. To them I owe 
The pleasing knowledge of my youthful mates. 
Matured in age and honours. These among 
I gratulate whom Augusta's senate hails 
Father ! and, in each charge and high employ. 
Found worthy all her love, with amplest trust 
And dignity invests. And well I ween. 
Her tribunitial power and purple pomp 
On thee confers, in living manners schooled. 
To guard her weal and vindicate her rights, 
O Ladbroke ! once in the same fortunes class'd 
Of early life; with countenance unestranged. 
For every friendly deed still vacant found ! 

Nor can the Muse, while she these scenes 
surveys. 
Forget her Shenst6ne% in the youthful toil 
Associate ; whose bright dawn of genius oft 
Smoothed my incondite verse : whose friendly voice 
CaU'd me from giddy sports to follow him 
Intent on better themes — call'd me to taste 
The charms of British song, the pictured page 
Admire, or mark his imitative skill ; 

^ Jago bad received bis scbooi edacation witb Shenstone, 
at Solihull, io Warwickshire, aoder the Rev. Mr. Cmmpton. 
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Or with him range in solitary $hadeil, 

And scoop rude grottos in the shelving bank. 

Such were the joys that cheer'd life*s early mom ; 

Such the strong sympathy of soul, that knit 

Our hearts congenial in sweet amity ! 

On Cherwell's banks, by kindred science nursed ; 

And well matured in life's advancing stage» 

When on Ardenna's plain we fondly stray'd, < 

With mutual trust and amicable thought; 

Or in the social circle gaily join'd : 

Or round his Leasowes' happy circuit roved; 

On hill and dale invoking every Muse, 

Nor Tempi's shade nor Aganippe's foi|nt 

Envied; so willingly the Dryads nursed 

His groves : so liberally their crystal urns 

The Naiads pour d, enchanted with his spells ; 

And pleased to see their everflowing streams 

Led by his hand, in many a mazy line ; 

Or in the copious tide collected Isirge, 

Or tumbling from the rock in sportive falls : 

Now from the lofty bank> precipitate ; 

And now, in gentler course, with murmurs soft 

Soothing the ear ; and now, in concert join'd. 

Pall above fall, oblique and intricate. 

Among the twisted roots. Ah! whilst! write^ 

In deeper murmijir flows the saddening stream; 

Wither the groves ; and from the beauteous scene 

Its soft enchantments fly. No more for me 

A charm it wears, since he, alas ! is gone, 

Whose genius planned it, and whose spirit graced. 

Ah ! hourly does the fatal doom, pronounced 

Against rebellious sin, some social band 

Dissolve, and leave a thousand friends to weep ; 
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Soon such themselves, as those they now lament ! 
This mournful tribute to thy memory paid. 
The Muse pursues her solitary way : 
But heavily pursues, since thou art gone, 
Whose counsel brightened, and whose friendship 

shared 
The pleasing task. Now Bremicham^! to thee 
She steers her flight, and in thy busy scenes 
Seeks to restrain a while the starting tear. 

Yet, ere her song describes the smoky forge 
Or sounding anvil, to the dusky heath 
Her gentle train she leads. What though no grain. 
Or herbage sweet, or waving woods, adorn 
Its dreary surface, yet it bears within 
A richer treasury. So worthy minds 
Oft lurk beneath a rude unsightly form, 
More hapless they ! that few observers search, 
Studious to find this intellectual ore. 
And stamp, with generous deed, its current worth. 
Here many a merchant turns adventurer. 
Encouraged, not disgusted. Interest thus 
On sordid minds with stronger impulse works 
Than virtue's heavenly flame. Yet Providence 
Converts to general use man's selfish ends. 
Hence are the hungry fed, the naked clothed. 
The wintry damps dispell'd, and social mirth 
Exults, and glows before the blazing hearth. 

When likely signs the' adventurous search in- 
A cunning artist tries the latent soil ; [vite. 

And if his subtle engine, in return, 
A brittle mass contains of sable hue. 
Straight he prepares the' obstructing earth to clear. 
And raise the crumbling rock. A narrow pass 

* Alias Birmingham. 
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Once mtuAe, wide a^d more wide the gloomy care 
Stretches its vaulted isles, by nmnerous hands 
Hourly extended. Some the pickaxe ply. 
Loosening the quarry from its native bed : 
Some waft it into light. Thus the grim ore. 
Here useless, like the miser's brighter hoard. 
Is from its prison brought and sent abroad. 
The frozen hours to cheer, to minister 
To needful sustenance and polish'd arts. 
M^anwhile the subterraneous city spreads 
Its covert streets, and echoes with the noise 
Of swarthy slaves and instruments of toil. 
They, such the force of Custom's powerful laws ! 
Pursue their sooty labours, destitute 
Of the Sun's cheering light and genial warmth : 
And oft a chilling damp or unctuous mist, 
Lpo^ed from the crumbly caverns, issues forth. 
Stopping the springs of Ufe : and oft the flood, 
Diverted from its course, in torrents pours. 
Drowning the nether world. To cure these ills 
Philosophy two curious arts supplies. 
To drain the' imprison'd air, and in its place 
More pure convey, or with impetuous force 
To raise the gathering torrents from the deep. 
One from the wind^ its salutary power 
Derives, thy charity to sickening crowds. 
From cheerful haunts and Nature's balmy draughts; 
Confined, O friend of man, illustrious Hales"! 
That, stranger still, its influence owes to air^. 
By cold and heat alternate now condensed. 
Now rarefied "". Agent ! to vulgar thought 
How seeming weak, in act how powerful seen ! 

7 The ventilator. ' Dr. Stephen Htles. ' Tbe fire-engine. 
>o * Densat crant qtue rara modo, et qaoe densa rekxat.* 
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So Providence, by instruinents despised, 
All human force and policy confounds. 

But who that fiercer element can rule ? 
When, in the nitrous cave, the kindling flame 
By pitchy vapours fed, from cell to eel) 
With fury spreads, and the wide-fiiel'd earth 
Around, with greedy joy, receives the blaze, * 
By its own entrails npurish'd, like those mounts 
Vesuvian or ^tne$tn, still it wastes. 
And still new fuel for its rapine finds 
Exhaustless. Wretched he! who journeying late. 
O'er the parch'd heath, bewilder'd, seeks his way. 
Oft will his snorting steed, with terror struck. 
His wonted speed refuse or start aside. 
With rising smpke and ruddy flame annoy'd. 
While, at each step, his trembling rider quakes, 
Appall'd with thoughts of bog, or cavem'd pit. 
Or treacherous earth, subsiding where they tread. 
Tremendous passage to the realms of death! 

Yet want there not e'en here some lucid spots 
The smoky scene to cheer, and by contrast 
More fair. Such Dartmouth's cultivated lawns " 
himself distinguish'd more with ornament 
Of cultured manners, and supernal light | [time 
Such thine, O Bridgman''! Such — but envious 
Forbids the Muse to these fair scenes to rove. 
Still minding her of her unfinished theme, 
From russet heaths and smouldering furnaces 
To trace the progress of thy steely arts. 
Queen of the sounding anvil '^ ! Aston '^ thee, 

'* San^well, the seat of the Earl of Dartmontb. 

^' Caatle Bromivicb, the seat of Sir Henry Bridgman, Bart. 

'^ Birmingham. 

^* The seat of Sir Lit»ter Holt, Bart. 
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And Edgbaston'' with hospitable shade 
And rural pomp invest. O ! warn thy sons ; 
When, for a time, their labours they forget. 
Not to molest these peaceful solitudes. 
So may the masters of the beauteous scene 
Protect thy commerce, and their toil reward. 

Nor does the barren soil conceal alone 
The sable rock inflammable. Ofttimes 
More ponderous ore beneath its surface lies. 
Compact, metallic, but with earthy parts 
Incrusted. These the smoky kiln consumes. 
And to the furnace's impetuous rage 
Consigns the solid ore. In the fierce heat 
The pure dissolves, the dross remains behind. 
This push'd aside, the trickling metal flows 
Through secret valves along the channel'd floor. 
Where, in the mazy moulds of figured sand. 
Anon it hardens. Now the busy forge 
Reiterates its blows, to fonn the bar 
Large, massy, strong. Another art expands. 
Another yet divides the yielding mass 
To many a taper length, fit to receive 
The artist's will, and take its destined form. • 

Soon o'er thy furrow'd pavement, Bremicham ! 
Ride the loose bars obstreperous ; to the sons 
Of languid sense and frame too delicate 
Harsh noise perchance, but harmony to thine. 

Instant innumerable hands prepare 
To shape and mould the malleable ore. 
Their heavy sides the' inflated billows heave. 
Tugged by the puUey'd line, and with their blast 
Continuous, the sleeping embers, rouse. 
And kindle into life. Straight the rough mass, 

" The seat of Sir Henrj Gough, Bart 
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Plunged in the blazing hearth, its heat contracts^ 
And glows transparent. Now, Cyclopean chief! 
Quick on the anvil lay the burning bar. 
And, with thy lusty fellows, on its sides 
Impress the weighty stroke. See, how they strain 
The swelling nerve, and lift the sinewy '^ arm 
In measured time ; while with their clattering blows 
From street to street the propagated sound 
Increasing echoes, and on every side 
The tortured metal spreads a radiant shower. 

Tis noise and hurry all ! The thronged street. 
The close piled warehouse, and the busy shop I 
With nimble strpke the tinkling hammers move ; 
While s)ow and weighty the vast sledge descends^ 
In solemn base responsive or apart. 
Or socially conjoined in tuneful peal. 
The rough file '^ grates ; yet useful is its touch. 
As sharp corrosives to the schirrhous fleshy 
Or, to the stubborn temper, keen rebuke. 

How the coarse metal brightens into fame. 
Shaped by their plastic hands ! what ornament \ 
What various use ! See there the glittering knife 
Of temper'd edge ! The sqissars' double shaft. 
Useless apart, in social union join'd 
Each aiding each! Emblem how beautiful 
Of happy nuptial leagues ! The button round. 
Plain or imboss'd, or bright with steely rays I 
Or oblong buckle on the lacker'd shoe. 
With polish'd lustre bending elegant 

'^ Illi inter sese malta vi brachia tollant 

In namerom, yersantqae tenaci foroipe ferront. 

ViRO. 

'^ Turn ferrl rigor, atqae argatae lamina serrae. 
Turn variae renere artes, &c. 

ViRO. 
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Its shapely rim. But who can couiit the forms 
That hourly from the glowing embers rise, 
Or shine attractive through the glittering pane. 
And emulate their parent fires ? what art ' 

Can, in the scanty bounds of measured verse *^, 
Display the treasure of a thousand mines, 
To wondrous shapes by stubborn labour wrought? 

Nor this alone thy praise. Of various grains 
Thy sons a compound form, and to the fire 
Commit the precious mixture, if perchance * 
Some glittering mass may bless their midnight toil. 
Or glossy varnish, or enamel fair. 
To shame the pride of China or Japan. 
Nor wanting is the graver*s pointed steel. 
Nor pencil, wandering o'er the polish'd plate, 
With glowing tints and mimic life endued. 
Thine too, of graceful form, the letter'd type ! 
The friend of learning, and the poef s pride ! 
Without thee what avail his splendid aims 
And midnight labours? Painful drudgery. 
And powerless effort! But that thought of thee 
Imprints fresh vigour on his panting breast. 
As thou ere long shalt on his work impress ; 
And with immortal fame his praise repay. 

Hail, native British Ore ! of thee possess'd. 
We envy not Golconda's ^sparkling mines, 
Nor thine, Potosi! nor thy kindred hills. 
Teeming with gold. What though in outward form 
Less fair ? not less thy worth. To thee we owe 
More riches than Peruvian mines can yield. 
Or Montezuma's crowded magazines 

'^ Sed neqoe qaam iniiltae species, nee nomina qase siut. 
Est nomeras ; neqae enim nnmero compreodere refert. 

ViRO. 
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And palaces could boast, thoughroof d with gold. 

Splendid barbarity, and rich distress ! 

Without the social arts and useful toil, 

That polish life and civilize the mind ! 

These are thy gifts, which gold can never buy. 

Thine is tiiie praise to cultivate the soil ; 
To bare its inmost strata to the Sun ; 
To break and meliorate the stiffen'd clay. 
And from its cldse confinement set at large 
Its vegetative virtue. Thine it is 
The withering hay and ripen'd grain to shear, 
And waft the joyous harvest round the land. 

Go now and see, if to the silver's edge 
The reedy stalk will yield its bearded store 
In weighty sheaves. Or if the stubborn marl. 
In sidelong rows, with easy force will rise 
Before the silver ploughshare's glittering point. 
Or would your generous horses tread more safe 
On plated gold ? Your wheels with swifter force 
On golden axles move? Then grateful own, 
Britannia's sons, Heaven's providential love ! 
That gave you real wealth, not wealth in show, 
Whose price in bare imagination lies. 
And artificial compact. Thankful ply 
Your Iron arts, and rule the vanquished world. 

Hail, native Ore ! without thy powerful aid 
We still had lived in huts, with the green sod 
And broken branches roof 'd. Thine is the plane. 
The chisel thine, which shape the well arch'd 

dome. 
The graceful portico, and sculptured walls. 

Would ye your coarse unsightly mines exchange 
For Mexiconian hills ? to tread on gold 
As vulgar sand ? with naked limbs to brave 
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The cold bleak air? to urge the tedious chase. 
By painiiil hunger stung, with artless toil. 
Through gloomy forests, where the sounding axe 
To the sun's beam ne'er oped the cheerful glade. 
Nor culture*s healthful face was eyer seen? 
In squalid huts to lay your weary limbs. 
Bleeding and faint, and strangers to the bliss 
Of homefelt ease, which British swains can earn 
With a bare spade ; but ill, alas ! could earn 
With spades of gold ? Such the poor Indian's lot ! 
Who starves midst gold, like misers o'er their bags; 
Not with like guilt. Hail, natiye British Ore ! 
For thine is trade, that with its various stores 
Sails round the world, and visits every clime. 
And makes the treasures of each clime her own. 
By gainful commerce of her woolly vests 
Wrought by the spiky comb ; or steely wares. 
From the coarse mass by stubborn toU refined. 
Such are thy peaceful gifts ! And War to thee 
Its best support and deadliest horror owes. 
The glittering &lchion and the thundering tube. 
At whose tremendous gleam and volley'd fire 
Barbarian kings fiy from their useless hoards. 
And yield them all to thy superior power. 
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BOOK IV. 



Evening Walk along the Hill to the N. E. Point. Soeite 
from thence. Dasset Hills. Faroboroogh. Wormleighton. 
Shackborgh. Leame and Icbene. Places near those two 
rivers. Bennones, or High Cross. Foss Way. Watliog 
Street. Inland navigation. Places of note. Return. Pa- 
negjrio on the countrjr. The scene moralized. Thoagh, 
beautifal, jet transient. Change bj approach of winter. 
Of stores and pestilential' seasons. Murrain. Rot amongst 
the sheep. General thoughts on the vanity and disorders 
of human life. Battle of Edge Hill. Reflections. Con- 
clusion. 



EVENING, 

In purple vestments clad, the tempered sky 
Inyites us from our hospitable roof 
To taste her influence mild ; while to the west 
The jocund Sun his radiant chariot drives 
With rapid course,untired. Ye nymphs and swains ! 
Now quit the shade, and with recruited strength 
Along the yet untrodden terrace urge 
Your vigorous steps. With moderated heat, 
And ray oblique, the Sun shall not o'erpower. 
But kindly aid your yet unfinish'd search. 
Not after sable night, in silence hush'd, 
More welcome is the' approach of opening mom 
* With song of early birds,' than the fresh breeze 

s 
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Of soften'd air succeeding sultry heat, 
And the wild tumult of the buzzing day. 

Nor think y though much is pass'd, that nought 
remains. 
Or nought of beauty or attractiye worth, 
Saye what the morning sun, or noontide ray, 
Hath with his rising beam distinctly mark'd. 
Or more confusedly, with meridian blaze 
Dazzling display'd imperfect. Downward he 
Shall other hills illumine opposite. 
And other Tales as beauteous as the past ; 
Suggesting to the Muse new argument. 
And fresh instruction for her closing lay. 

There passet's ridgy mountain courts the song ; 
Scarce Malvern boasts his adverse boundary 
More graceful. Like the tempest-driven wave, 
Irregulai'ly great, his bare tops brave 
The winds, and on his sides the fattening ox 
Crops the rich verdure. When at Hastings' field. 
The Norman Conqueror a kingdom won 
^In this fair Isle, and to another race 
The Saxon power transferred; an alien lord'. 
Companion of his toil, by sovereign grant 
These airy fields obtain'd. Now the tall Mount, 
By claim more just, a nobler master owns ; 
To tyrant force and slavish laws a foe. 
But happier lands, near Ouse's reedy shore 
(What leisure ardent love of public weal 
iPermits), his care employ ; where Nature*s charms 
With learned Art combined ; the richest domes. 
And fairest lawns, adom'd with every grace 
Of beauty or magnificent design, /^ "^^ 

The EarlofMellent. 
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By Cobham's eye approved, or Grenville plann'd, 
The villas of imperial Rome outvie ; 
And form a scene of statelier pomp — a Stowe l 
Her walls the living boast, these boast the dead 
Beneath their roof, in sacred dust entomVd. 
Lie light, O Earth ! on that illustrious Dame ^, 
Who, from her own prolific womb derived. 
To people thy green orb, successive saw 
Seven times a hundred births. A goodlier train 
Than that with which the Patriarch joumey'd erst 
From Padan- Aram to the Mamrean plains ^ 
Or that more numerous, which with large increase 
At Joseph's call, in wondrous caravans. 
Reviving sight ! by Heaven's decree prepared. 
He led to Goshen, Egypt's fruitful soil. 

Where the tall pillar lifts its taper head, 
Her spacious terrace, and surrounding lawns, 
Deck'd with no sparing cost of planted tufts. 
Or ornamented building, Famborough ^ boasts. 
Hear they her master's call? in sturdy troops 
The jocund labourers hie, and at his nod 
A thousand hands or smooth the slanting hill, 
Or scoop new channels for the gathering flood. 
And in his pleasures find substantial bliss. 

Nor shall thy verdant pastures be unsung, 
Wormleighton ^ ! erst the' abode of Spencer's race. 
Their title now! What though in height thou 

yield'st 
To Dasset, not in sweet luxuriance 

' Dame Hester Temple, of whom this is recorded bj Fal- 
ler, in bis accoant of Backinghamshire ; and who lies baried 
with man J of that ancient familj, in the parish church of 
Barton Dasset. 

* The seat of William Holbecb, Esq. 

* An estate and ancient seat, belonging to Earl Spencer. 
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Of fattening herbage, or of rising groves ; 
Beneath whose shade the lusty steers repos^ 
Their cumbrous limbs mix'd with the woolly tribes. 
And leisurely concoct their grassy meal, [plays 
Her wood-capped summit Shuckburgh' there dis^ 
Nor fears neglect, in her own worth secure. 
And glorying in the name her master bears. 
Nor will her scenes, with closer eye surveyed, 
frustrate the searcher's toil, if steepy hills 
By frequent chasms disjoin'd, and glens profound. 
And broken precipices, vast and rude, 
Delight the sense ; or Nature*s lesser works. 
Though lesser, not less fair I or native stone. 
Or iish, the little Astroit's ^ doubtful race, 
For starry rays and pencil'd shades admired^ 
Inyite him to these fields, their airy bed. 

Where Leame and Ichene own a kindred rise^ 
And haste their neighbouring currents to unite, 
New hills arise, new pastures green, and fields 
With other harvests crown'd ; with other channd 
Villas, and towns with other arts adom*d. 
There Ichington its downward structures views 
In Ichene's passing wave, which like the MoIq 
Her subterraneous journey long pursues. 
Ere to the Sun she gives her lucid stream. 
Thy villa, Leamington ^ ! her sister-nymph 
In her fair bosom shows ; while, on her banks. 
As further she her liquid course pursues, 
Amidst surrounding woods his ancient walls 
Birbery " conceals, and triumphs in the shade. 

' The seat of Sir Charles Shaokbargb, Bart. 
^ The Astroites, or Star stones, foand here. 
7 The seat of Sir William Wheeler, Bart, 
B The seat of Sir Theopbilas Biddalpb, Bart 
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^ot such thy lot, O Bourton^! nor from sight 
Retirest thou, but with complacent smile 
Thy social aspect courts the distant eye, 
And views the idistant scene reciprocal, 
Delighting and delighted. Dusky heaths 
Succeed, as oft to mirth the gloomy hour ; 
Leading the* unfinish'd search to thy famed seat, 
Bennones ***, where two military ways 
Each other cross, transverse from sea to sea, 
The Romans* hostile paths. There Newnham's " 

walls 
With graceful pride ascend, the' inverted pile 
In her clear stream with flowery margin graced 
Admiring. Newbold *^ there her modest charms 
More bashfully unveils, with solemn woods 
And verdant glades enamour'd. Here her lawns 
And risuig groves, for future shelter form'd. 
Fair Coton*^ wide displays. There Addison, 
With' mind serene, his moral theme revolved. 
Instruction dress'd in Learning's fairest form ! 
The gravest wisdom with the liveliest wit 
Attempered ! or, beneath thy roof retired, 
O Bilton '^ ! much of peace and liberty 
Sublimely mused, on Britain^s weal intent, 
Or in thy shade the coy Pierians woo'd. 

Another theme demands the varying song. 
Lo ! where but late the flocks and heifers grazed, 

' The seat of John Shackborgh, Esq. 

^° A Roman station, where the Fobs Way and Watling 
iStreet cross each other. 

" The seat of the Earl of Denbigh. 

'^The seat of Sir Francis Skipwith, Bart. 

13 The seat of Dixwell Grimes, Esq. 

^* The seat of Addison. 

s2 
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Or yellow harvests waved, now 1ihr6ugh the vale, 
Or o'er the plain, or round the slanting hill, 
A glittering path attracts the gazer's eye, 
Where sooty barks pursue their liquid track 
Through lawns, and woods, and villages, remote 
From public haunt, which wonder as they pass. 
The channel'd road still onward moves, and still 
With level course the flood attendant leads. 
Hills, dales, oppose in vain. A thousand hands 
Now through the mountain's side a passage ope, 
Now with stupendous arches bridge the vale. 
Now over paths and rivers urge their way 
Aloft in air. Again the Roman pride 
Beneath thy spacious camp-embattled hill, 
O Brinklow '^ ! seems with gentler arts retum'd. 
But Britain now no bold invader fears. 
No foreign aid invokes. Alike in arts 
Of peace or war renown'd. Alike in both 
She rivals ancient Rome's immortal fame. 

Still villas fair and populous towns remain — 
Polesworth, and Atherstone, and Eaton's walls 
To charity devote ! and, Tamworth, thine 
To martial fame ! and thine, O Merival '^ ! 
Boasting thy beauteous woods, and lofiy site I 
And Colesluir% long for momentary date 

"The Canal designed for a commanication between the 
Cities of Oxford and Coventry, passes tbroagh Brinklow, 
where is a magnificent aqaedact, consisting of twelve arches, 
with a high bank of earth at each end, crossing a vallej 
beneath the vestiges of a Roman camp and tamnlas, on the 
Fobs Waj. 

'^ The seat oif Edward Stratford, Esq. ; an extensive view 
to Cbarley Forest and Bosworth Field. 

*^ Seat of Lord Digbj, commonljr called the good Lord 
Digbj. 
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Of human life, though for our wishes short,' 
Repose of Digby's honourable age ! 

!Nor may theMuse,though on her homeward way 
Intent, short space refuse his alleys green, 
And decent walls with due respect to greet 
On Blythe's '^ fair stream, to whose laborious toil 
She many a lesson owes, his painful search 
Enjoying without pain, and at her ease 
With equal love of native soil inspired. 
Singing in measured phrase her country's fame. 

Nor, Arbury "', may we thy scenes forget. 
Haunt of the naiads and each woodland nymph ! 
Hejoicing in his care, to whom, adom'd 
With all the graces which her schools expound. 
The gowny sons of Isis trust their own 
And Britain's weal. Nor shall thy splendid walls, 
O Packington '° ! allure the Muse in vain. 
The Goths no longer here their empire hold. 
The shaven terraced hill, slope above slope, 
And high imprisoning walls, to Belgia's coast, 
Their native clime, retire. — In formal bounds 
The long canal no more confines the stream 
Reluctant. — Trees no more their tortured limbs 
Lament — no more the long neglected fields, 
Like outlaws banish'd for some vile offence. 
Are hid from sight— from its proud reservoir 
Of amplest size, and fair indented form, 
Along the channel'd lawn the copious stream - 
With winding grace the stately current leads. 

'^ Bljthe Hall, the seat of Sir William Dagdale, and after- 
wards of Richard Greast, Esq. 

.'^ The seat of Sir Roger Newdigate, Bart. Member of Par- 
liament for the University of Oxford. 

*> The seat of the Earl of Aylesfprd^. 
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The channel'd lawn its bounteous stream repays. 
With ever verdant banks and cooling shades. 
And wandering paths that emulate its course. 
On every side spreads wide the beauteous scene. 
Assemblage fair of plains, and hills, and woods. 
And plants of odorous scent — plains, hills, and 

woods, 
And odorous plants rejoice, and smiling hail 
The reign of Mature, while attendant Art 
Submissive waits to cultivate her charms. 

Hail, happy land ! which Nature*s partial smile 
Hath robed profusely gay I whose champaigns 
wide [swarm 

With plenteous harvests wave: whose pastures 
With homM tribes, or the sheep*s fleecy race ; 
To the throng'd sha^ibles yielding wholesome food. 
And various labour to man*s active powers. 
Not less benign than to the weary rest. 
Nor destitute thy woodland scenes of wealth. 
Or silvan beauty ; there the lordly swain 
His scantier fields improves, o'er his own realms 
Supreme, at vnll to sow his well fenced glebe 
With grain successive; or with juicy herbs 
To swell his milky kine ; or feed, at ease. 
His flock in pastures warm. His blazing hearth. 
With copious fuel heap'd, defies the cold ; 
And housewife-arts or tease the tangled wool. 
Or from the distafl^s hoard the ductile thread. 
With sportive hand entice ; while to ihe wheel 
The sprightly carol join'd, or plaintive song 
Diffuse, and artless sooths the' untutor d ear 
With heartfelt strains, and the slow task beguiles. 

Nor hath the sun, with less propitious ray. 
Shone on the masters of the various scene. 
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Witness the splendid train ! illustrious namesy 
That claim precedence on the lists of fame. 
Nor fear oblivious Time, enraptured bards ! 
Or learned sages ! gracing with their fame 
Their native soil, and my aspiring verse. 

Say, now, my dear companions ! for enough 
Of leisure to descriptive song is given ; 
Say, shall we, ere we part, with moral eye 
The scene review, and the gay prospect close 
With observation grave, as sober Eve 
Hastes now to wrap in shades the closing Day ? 
Perhaps the moral strain delights you not ! 
Perhaps you blame the Muse's quick retreat ; 
Intent to wander still along the plain. 
In coverts cool, lulFd by the murmuring stream. 
Or gentle breeze ; while playful fancy skims, 
With careless wing, the suriaces of things : 
For deep research too indolent, too light 
For grave reflection. So the syren queen 
Tempted Alcides, on a flowery plain. 
With amorous blandishment, and urged to waste 
His prime inglorious : but fair Virtue's form 
Rescued the yielding youth, and flred his breast 
To manly toil and glory's well earn'd prize. 
O ! in that dangerous season, O ! beware 
Of vice, envenom'd weed ! and plant betimes 
The seeds of virtue in the' untainted heart. 
So on its fruit the' enraptured mind shall feast. 
When, to the smiling day and mirthful scene, 
Night's solemn gloom, cold winter's chilling blasts, 
And pain and sickness, and old age succeed. 
Nor slight your faithful guide, my gentle train 1 
But with a curious eye expatiate free 
O'er Nature's moral plan. Though dark the theme. 
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Though formidable to the sensual mind ; 
Yet shall the Muse, with no fictitious aid 
Inspired, still guide you with her friendly voice. 
And to each seeming ill some greater good 
Oppose, and calm your labouring thoughts to rest. 

Nature herself bids us be serious. 
Bids us be wise ; and all her works rebuke 
The ever thoughtless, ever tittering tribe. 
What, though her lovely hills and valleys smile 
To-day, in beauty dress'd ; yet, ere three moons 
Renew their orb, and to their wane decline. 
Ere then the beauteous landscape all will fade ; 
The genial airs retire ; and shivering swains 
Shall, from the whiten'd plain and driving stonn. 
Avert the smarting cheek and humid eye. 

So some fair maid to time's devouring rage 
Her bloom resigns, and with a faded look 
Disgusts her paramour ; unless thy charms, 
O Virtue ! with more lasting beauty grace 
Her lovelier mind, and through declining age 
Fair deeds of piety and modest worth 
Still flourish, and endear her still the more. 

Nor always lasts the landscape's gay attire 
Till surly Winter with his ruffian blasts 
Benumbs her tribes, and dissipates her charms. 
As sickness oft the virgin's early bloom 
Spoils immature, preventing hoary age ; 
So blasts and mildews oft invade the fields 
In all their beauty, and their summer's pride. 
And oft the sudden shower, or sweeping storm " 

^ Sscpe etiam immeosam coelo venit agmen aqaaram, 
£t feed am glomerant teinp«statem imbribas atris 
Collectae ex alto nabes ; rait ardaos lether, 
£t plavia ingenti sata laeta, boamqae labores 
Dilait. * ViRG. 
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Overflows die meads, and to the miiy glebe 
Lays close the matted grain ; with awful peal 
While the loud thunder shakes a guilty world. 
And forked lightnings cleave the sultry skies. 

Nor does the verdant mead or bearded field 
Alone the rage of angry skies sustain : 
Offctimes their influence dire the bleating flock 
Or lowing herd assails, and mocks the force 
Of costly medicine, or attendant care. 
Such late the wrathful pestilence, that seized 
In pastures far retired or guarded stalls 
The dew-lapp'd race ! with plaintive lowings they, 
And heavy eyes, confessed the poisonous gale. 
And drank infection in each breath they drew. 
Quick through their veins ihe burning fever ran. 
And from their nostrils streamed the putrid rheum 
Malignant; o'er their limbs faint languors crept. 
And stupefaction all their senses bound. 
In vain their master, with c^cious hand. 
From the piled mow the sweetest lock presents ; 
Or. anxiously prepares the tepid draught ^ 

Balsamic ; they the profFer'd dainty loathe, » 
And Death ^ exulting claims his destined prey. 

Nor seldom coughs ^ and watery rheums afflict 
The woolly tribes, and on their vitals seize. 
Thinning their folds ; and with their mangled limbs 
And tatter'd fleeces the averted eye 

^ Hino laetis vitali valgo morinntar in herbis, 
Et dalces animas plena ad praesepia reddant. 

ViRO. 

^* Non tarn creber agens bjemem niit aetfaere turbo, 
Qaam maltsB pecadum pestes, nee singnla morbi 
Corpora corripinnt> sed tot a aestiva repente 
Spemque, gregenrqoe siinal, canctamque ab origine 
gentem. Yirg. 
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Diflgostiiig;, as the squeamish trayeller. 
With long suspended breath, hies o'er the plain. 
And is their lord, proud man, more safe than they ? 
More privileged from the destroying breath. 
That ^ough the secret shade in darkness walks. 
Or smites whole pastures at the noon of day ? 
Ah! no; Death mark'd him from his infant birtfi, 
Mark'd for his own, and with envenom'd touch 
His vital blood defiled. Through all his veins 
The subtle poison creeps ; compounded joins 
Its kindred mass to his increasing bulk ; 
And to the rage of angry elements 
Betrays his victim, poor ill fated man ; 
Not surer bom to live, than bom to die! 
In what a sad variety of forms 
Clothes he his messengers ! Deliriums wild. 
Inflated dropsy, slow-consuming cough. 
Jaundice, and gout, and stone ; convulsive spasms ; 
The shaking head, and the contracted limb; 
And lingering atrophy, and hoary age; 
And second childhood, slackening every nerve. 
To joy, to reason, and to duty dead ! 
I know thee who thou art ; offspring of Sin 
And Satan ! nursed in hell, and then let loose 
To range, with thy accursed train, on earth, 
When man, apostate man ! by Satan's wiles. 
From life, from bliss, from God and goodness fell ! 
Who knows thee not ? who feels thee not within 
Plucking his heart-strings ? whom hast thou not 
Of parent, wife, or friend, as thou hast me ? [robb'd 
Glutting the grave with ever crowding guests^ 
And, vrith their image, saddening every scene. 
Less peopled with the living than the dead ! 
Through populous streets the never ceasing bell 
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Proclaims,' with solemn sounds the parting breath; 
Nor seldom from the village tower is heard 
The mournful knell. Alike the grassy ridge 
With osiers bound, and vaulted catacomb, 
His spoils enclose. Alike the simple stone 
And mausoleum proud his power attest, 
In wretched doggerel, or elaborate verse. 

Perhaps the peasant's humble obsequies, 
The flowing sheet and pall of rusty hue. 
Alarm you not. You slight the simple throng ; 
And for the nodding plumes and scutcheon*d hearse 
Your tears reserve. Then mark, o'er yonder plain. 
The grand procession suited to your taste. 
I mock you not. The sable pursuivants 
Proclaim the' approaching state. Lo ! now the 
plumes! [pear] 

The nodding plumes, and scutcheon'd hearse ap*- 
And, dad in mournful weeds, a long sad train 
Of slowly moving pomp, that waits on death ! 
Nay — yet smother melancholy train ! 
Another triumph of the ghastly fiend 
Succeeds ! 'Tis so. Perhaps ye have not heard 
The mournful tale. Perhaps no messenger 
Hath wam'd you to attend the solemn deed I 
Then from the Muse the piteous story learn : 
And, with her, on the grave procession wait. 
That to their early tomb, to mouldering dust 
Of ancestors that crowd the scanty vault 
Near which our songbegan, Northampton '' bears. 
The gay Northampton, and his beauteous bride '^ ! 

^ The Earl of Northampton, who died on his return from 
an embasflj to Venice, while the .Author was writing thi* 
poem. 

^ Daoghter to the Duke of Beaufort, 

T, 
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Far other pageants in his youthful breast 
He cherish'd, while with delegated trust 
On stately ceremonials, to the shore 
Where Adria's waves the seagirt city lave. 
He went; and with him, join'd in recent love. 
His blooming bride, of Beaufort's royal line. 
The charming Somerset ! But royal blood. 
Nor youth, nor beauty, nor employment high. 
Could grant protection from the rude assault 
Of that barbarian Death ; who, without form. 
To courts and cottages unbidden comes ; 
And his unwelcome embassy fulfils 
Without distinction, to the lofty peer. 
The graceftd bride, or peasant's homely race. 
Ere from her native soil she saw the sun 
Run half his annual course, in Latian climes 
She brdathed her last ; him, ere that course was 
Death met returning on the Gallic plains, [done. 
And sent to join her yet unburied dust : 
Who but this youthfid pair's untimely fate 
Must weep, who but in Uieirs may read their own ? 

Another lesson seek ye, other proof 
Of vanity, and lamentable woe 
Betiding man ? Another scene to grace 
With troops of victims the terrific king. 
And humble wanton Folly's laughing sons? 
The Muse shall from her faithful memory 
A tale select: a tale big with the fate 
Of kings, and heroes on this now fair field 
Embattled ; but her song shall to your view 
Their ranks embody, and to future peace 
Their fierce designs and hostile rage convert. 

Not on Pharsalia's plain a bolder strife 
Was held, though twice with Roman blood dis* 
tain'd, 
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Than when thy subjects, first imperial Charles ! 
Dared in these fields with arms their cause to 
plead. [tents *'', 

Where once the Romans pitched their hostile 
Other Campanias fair and milder Alps 
Exploring, now a nobler warrior stood. 
His country's sovereign liege ! Around his camp 
A gallant train of loftiest rank attend, 
By loyalty and love of regal sway 
To mighty deeds impell'd. Meanwhile below 
Others no less intrepid courage boast. 
From source as fair, the love of Liberty ! 
Dear Liberty ! when rightly understood. 
Prime social bliss. Oh ! may no fraud 
Usurp thy name, to veil the dark designs 
Of vilfe ambition or licentious rage ! 

Long time had they, with charge of mutual blame 
And fierce debate of speech, discordant minds 
Avowed, yet not to desperate chance of war 
Till now their cause referr'd : rude arbiter 
Of fit and right! unhappy native land! 
Nought then avail'd that Nature form'd thy fields 
So fair, and with her watery barrier fenced ! 
Nought then avail'd thy forms of guardian laws. 
The work of ages, in a moment lost. 
And every social tie at once dissolved!' 
For now no more sweet peace, and order fair, 
And kindred love, remained ; but hostile rage 
Instead, and mutual jealousy, and hate. 
And tumult loud : nor, hadstthou then been there, 
O Talbot'®! could thy voice, so often heard 



^ A RoAian camp at Warmington, cm the top of Edge Hill. 
^ The Rev. Mr. Talbot, of Kineton. 
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On heavenly themes ! nor his ^ fraternal^ skill'd 
In social claims, the limits to define 
Of law and right, have calm'd the furious strife. 
Or stiird the rattling thunder of the field. 

Across the plain, where tl^e -slight eminence 
And scatter'd hedge-rows mark a midway space 
To yonder town^°, once deem'd a royal court 
(Now harbouring no friends to royalty), 
The popular troops their martial lines extend. 
High on the hill, the royal banners wave 
Their faithful signals. Ranged along the steep. 
The glittering files, in bumish'd armour clad, 
Reflect the downward sun ; and with its gleam 
The distant crowds afiright, who trembling wait 
For the dire onset and the dubious fight. 

As pent up waters, swelPd by sudden rains. 
Their former bounds disdain, and foam and rage 
Impatiei^t of restraint ; till at some breach 
Outward they burst impetuous, and mock 
The peasants feeble toil, which sti'ives to check 
Their headlong torreQt; so the royal troops. 
With martial rage inflamed, impatient wait 
The trumpet's sununons. At its sprightly call 
The airy seat they leave, and dow^ the steep 
Rank following rank, like wave succeeding wave. 
Rush on the hostile wings. Dire was the shock. 
Dire was the clash of arms ! The hostile wings 
Give way, and soon in flight their safety seek. 
They wiUi augmented force and grooving rage 

* Cb. Henry Talbot, Esq. of Manton, at the bottom of 
Edgre Hill. 

^ Kineton, alias KiogtoD. So called, as some oonjeotare, 
from a oastle on a neighlioiiriog hill, said to haT« been a 

palace belonging to Kiqg John. 
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The flying* foe pursue. But too secure, 
And counting of cheap conquest quickly gain'd 
O'er dastard minds, in wordy quarrels bold, 
But slack by deeds to vindicate their claim. 
In chase and plunder long they waste the day, 
And late return, of order negligent. 
Meanwhile the battle in the centre raged 
With different fortune, by bold Essex led, 
Experienced chief! and to the monarch's cause 
And youthful race, for martial deeds unripe. 
Menaced destruction. In the royal breast 
High passions rose, by native dignity 
Made more sublime, and urged to powerful act 
By strong paternal love^', and proud disdain 
Of vulgar minds, arraigning in his race 
The rights of sovereignty, firom ancient kings 
In order fair derived. Amidst his troops 
With haste he flies, their broken ranks reforms. 
To bold revenge reanimates their rage. 
And from the foe his shortlived honour wrests. 

Now Death, with hasty stride stalks o'er the 
Grimly exulting in the bloody fray. [field. 

Now on the crested helm or bumish'd shield. 
He stamps new horrors ; now the level'd sword 
With weightier force impels, with iron hoof 
Now tramples on the' expiring ranks : or gores 
The foaming steed against the' opposing spear. 
But chiefly on the cannon's brazen orb 
He sits triumphant, and with fatal aim 
Involves whole squadrons in the sulphurous storm. 

'' Prince Charles, afterwards Ring Charles II. and his 
brother the Dake of York, afterwards KiDg James II. were 
then in the field ; the former being in the 13th, and the latter 
jast entered into the lOtL jrear of his age. 

t2 
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Then Lmdseys^ feU» nor from the sheltering 
straWy 
Ceased he to plead his sovereign's slighted cause 
Amidst surrounding foes ; nor, but with life. 
Expired his loyalty. His valiant son^^ 
Attempts his rescue, but attempts in vain. 
Then Vemey^ too, with many a gallant knight 
And faiUifiil courtier, anxious for thy weal. 
Unhappy Prince ! but mindless of their own, 
Pour'd out his life upon the crimson plain. 
Then fell the gallant Stewart ^% Aubigny», 
And Kingsmill^^! He whose monumental stone 
Protects his neighbouring ashes, and his fame. 

The closing day composed the furious strife : 
But for short time composed; anon to wake 
With tenfold rage, and spread a wider scene 
Of terror and destruction o'er the land { 

Now mark the glories of the great debate. 
Yon grass-green mount, where waves the planted 
And whispers to the winds the mournful tale, [pine 
Contains them in its monumental mould; 
A slaughter'd crew, promiscuous lodged below I 
Still as the ploughman breaks the clotted glebe, 
He ever and anon some trophy finds. 
The ^ relics of the war — or rusty spear, 

" Earl of Lindsej, the King'i greneral. 

^ Lord Willoa|:hbj, son to the (larl of Lindtej. 

^ Sir Edmaod VeiDej, standard bearer to the King^. 

^ Lord Stewart. 

^ Lord Anbignj, son to the Duke of Lenox. 

^ Captain Kingsmill, buried at Radwaj. 

^ Scilicet et tempus veniet, pnm finibos illis, 

Agricola, iocnrvo terram molitus aratro, 

Exesa inveniet scabra rnbigine pila ; 

Aat gravibns rastris galeas pnlsabit inanes, 

Grandiaque effbssis mirabitnr ossa sepnlcbris. 

ViBG. 
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Or caAker*d t)all ; but from sepulchral soil 
Cautious he turns aside the shining steel, 
Lest haply, at its touch, uncovered bones 
Should start to view, and blast his rural toil. 

Such were the fruits of passion, froward will, 
And unsubmitting pride; worse storms than those 
That rend the sky, and waste our cultured fields ! 
Strangers alike to man's primeval state. 
Ere Evil entrance found to this fair world. 
Permitted, not ordain'd, whatever Pride 
May dream of order in a world of sin^ 
Or preexiste^t soul, and penal d^m 
For cnmes unknown. More wise, more happy he. 
Who in hi^ breast oft pondering, a^d perplex'd 
With endless doubt and learning's fruitless toil. 
His weary mind at length reposes sure 
On Heaven's attested oracles. To them 
Submiss he bows, convinced, however weak 
His reason the mysterious plan to solve. 
That ail He wills is right, who, ere the worlds 
Were form'd, in his all comprehensive mind. 
Saw all that was, or is, or e'er shall be. 
Who to whate'er exists, or lives, or moves. 
Throughout creation's wide extent, gave life. 
Gave being, power, and thought, to act, to move, 
In^ieUIng or impell'd ; to all ordain'd 
Their ranks, relations, and dependences. 
And can direct, suspend, control, their powers. 
Else were he not supreme ! Who bids the winds 
Be still, and they obey; who to the sea 
Assigns its bounds, and calms its boisterous waves. 
Who with like ease can moral discord rule. 
And all apparent evil turn to good. 

Hail then, ye sons of Eve I the' unerring guide. 
The sovereign grant, receive, sin's antidote ! 
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A cure for ail our ^efs ! So heavenly truth 
Shall wide display her captiyating charms, 
And Peace her dwelling fix with human race. 
So Love through every cUme his gentle reign 
Shall spread, and at his call discordant realms 
Shall heat their swords to ploughshares, and their 

spears 
To pruninghooks, nor more learn murderous wat. 
So when revolving years, by Heaven's decree, . 
Their circhng course have run, new firmaments. 
With blessings fraught, shall fill the bright expanse 
Of tempests void and thunder's angry voice. 
New verdure shall arise to clothe the fields ; 
New Edens, teeming with immortal fruit ! 
No more the wing'd inhabitants of air, 
Or those that range the fields or skim the flood. 
Their fierceness shall retain, but brute with brute, 
And all with man, in amicable league ' 
Shall join, and enmity for ever cease. 

Remains there aught to crown the rapturous 
'Tis this unfading joy, beyond the reach [theme? 
Of elemental worlds, and shortlived time. 
This too is yours — from outward sense conceaFd, 
But by resemblance of external things 
Inward displayed, to elevate the soul 
To thoughts sublime, and point her way to Heaven. 

So, from the top of Nebo's lofty mount. 
The patriot leader of Jehovah's sons 
The promised land survey'd ; to Canaan's race 
A splendid theatre of frantic joys 
And fatal mirth, beyond whose scanty bounds 
Darkness and horror dwell. Emblem to him 
Of fairer fields, and happier seats above ! 
Then closed his eyes to mortal scenes, to wake 
In the bright regions of eternal day. 
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LABOUR AND GENIUS ; 

OR, 

rHE MILL STREAM AND THE CASCADE, 

A FABLE. 

1768. 



* disoordia Semioa rernm/ 

Ovid. 



Nature with Uber$d hand dispenses 
Her apparatus of the senses 
In articles of general use, 
Nerves, sinews, muscles, bones profuse. 
Distinguishing her favourite race 
With form erect, and featured face : 
The flowing hair, the polish'd skin— ^ 
But, for the furniture within. 
Whether it be of brains or lead. 
What matters it, so there's a head? 
For wisest noddle seldom goes. 
But as *tis led by corporal nose. 
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Nor is it thinking muchy but d<Hngy 
That keeps our tenements from ruin : 
And hundreds eat, who spin or knit 
For one that lives by dint of wit. 

The sturdy thresher plies his flail. 
And what to this doth wit avail ? 
Who learns from wit to press the spade? 
Or thinks 'twould mend the cobbler's trade? 
The pedlar, with his cumbrous pack. 
Carries his brains upon his back. 
Some wear them in fiill bottom'd wig. 
Or hang them by, with queue, or pig. 
Reduced, till they return again 
In dishabille, to common men. 
Then why, my friend, is wit so rare? 
That sudden flash, that makes one stare ! 
A meteor's blaze, a dazzling show ! 
Say what it is, for well you know. 
Or, if you can with patience hear 
A witless Fable, lend an ear. 

Betwixt two sloping verdant hills, 
A current pour'd its careless rills. 
Which unambitious crept along. 
With weeds and matted grass o'erhung : 
Till rural Genius, on a day. 
Chancing along its banks to stray. 
Remarked with penetrating look 
The latent merits of the brook. 
Much grieved to see such talents hid. 
And thus the dull by-standers chid — 
' How blind is man's incurious race, 
The scope of Nature's plans to trace ! 
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How do ye mangle half her charms. 
And fright her hourly with alarms ! 
Disfigure now her swelUng mounds. 
And now contract her spacious bounds ! 
Fritter her fairest lawns to alleys, 
Bare her green hills and hide her valleys ! 
Confine her streams with rule and line. 
And counteract her whole design ! 
Neglecting, where she points the way. 
Her easy dictates to obey ; 
To bring her hidden worlJi to sight; 
And place her charm» in fairest light ! 

* Alike td intellectuals blind, 

nUis thus you treat the youthful mind ; 
Mistaking gravity for sense, 
For dawn of wit| impertinence. 

* The boy of genuine parts and merit, 
For some unlucky prank of spirit. 

With frantic rage is scourged from school, 

And branded with the name, of fool, 

Because his active blood flow'd faster 

Than the dull puddle of his master. 

While the slow plodder trots along. 

Through thick and thin, through prose and song, 

Insensible of all their graces. 

But leam'd in words and common phrases : 

Till in due time he's moved to college. 

To ripen these choice seeds of knowledge. 

* So some taste-pedant, wondrous wise, 
Exerts his genius in dirt pies : 
Delights the tonsile yew to raise. 

But hates your laurels, and your bays. 
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Because too rambling and luxuriant. 
Like forward youths, of brains too prurient, 
Makes puns, and anagrams in box, 
And turns his trees to bears and cocks. 
Excels in quaint jet-d'eau, or fountain. 
Or leads his strecun across a mountain^ 
To show its shallowness and pride,- 
In a broad grin, on the' other side^ 
Perverting all the rules of sense. 
Which never offers violence,' 
But gently leads where Nature tends,' 
Sure with applause to gain its* ends. 

* But one example may teach more 
Than precepts hackneyed o'er and o'er. 
Then mark this rill, with weeds o'erhung^ 
Unnoticed by the vulgar throng I 
£ en this,' conducted by my laws. 
Shall rise to fame, attract applause ; 
Instruct in fable ', shine in song. 
And be the theme of evety tongue.' 
He said : and ta lus favourite son 
Consign'd the task, and will'd it done. 

Damon his counsel wisely weigh^d,^ 
And carefully the scene survey'd. 
And, though it seems he said but little. 
He took his meaning to a tittle. 
And first, his purpose to befriend, 
A bank he raised at the' upper end; 
Compact and close its outward side. 
To stay and swell the gathering tide: 
But, on its inner, rough and tall, 
A ragged cliff, a rocky wall. 

' See Fable XLI. «od JLI. in Dodslej's Fables. 
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The channel next he oped to view, 
And from its course the rubbish drew : 
Enlarged it now, and now with line 
Oblique pursued his fair design » 
Preparing here the mazy way^ 
And there the fall for sportive play $ 
The precipice abrupt and steep, 
The pebbled road, and cavern deep. 
The rooty seat, where best to view 
The fairy scene, at distance due. 
He last invoked the Dryads' aid. 
And fringed the borders round with shade. 
Tapestry, by Nature's fingers wove, 
No mimic, but a real grove ; 
Part hiding, part admitting, day. 
The scene to grace the future play. 

Damon perceives, with ravish'd eyes, 
The beautiful enchantment rise : 
Sees sweetly blended shade and light. 
Sees every part with each unite. 
Sees each, as he directs, assume 
A livelier dye or deeper gloom : 
So, fashion'd by the painters skill. 
New forms the glowing canvass fill. 
So to the summer's sun the rose 
And jessamine their charms disclose. 

While, all intent on this retreat. 
He saw hb favourite work complete. 
Divine enthusiasm seized his breast. 
And thus his transport he express'd — 

* Let others toil for wealth or power, 
I court the sweetly vacant hour ; 

u 
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Down life's smooth current calmly glide. 
Nor Tex*d with cares, nor rack'd with pride. 
Give me, O Nature I to explore 
Thy lovely charms ; I ask no more. 
For thee I fly from vulgar eyes, 
For thee I vulgar cares despise. 
For thee Ambition's charms resign ; 
Accept a votary wholly thine. 

' Yet still let Friendship's joys be near. 
Still on these plains her train appear. . 
By Learning's sons my haunts be trod. 
And Stamford's feet imprint my sod : 
For Stamford oft hath deign'd to stray 
Around my Leasowes' flowery way ; 
And, where his honour'd steps have roved. 
Oft have his gifts those scenes improved. 
To him I '11 dedicate my cell, 
To him suspend the votive spell ; 
His name shall heighten every charm, • 
His name protect my groves from harm. 
Protect my harmless sport firom blame. 
And turn obscurity to fame.' 

He spake. His hand the pencil guides^ 
And Stamford * o'er the scene presides. 
The proud device, with borrowed grace, 
Conferr'd new lustre on the place : 
As books, by dint of dedication. 
Enjoy their patron's reputation. 

Now, launching from its lofty shore. 
The loosen'd stream began to roar : 

' The soene here referred to was inscribed to the Earl of 
Stamford ; hot afterwards to William Shenstone, Esq. 
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As headlong, from the rocky mound^' *^ 

It rushed into the vast profound. 

There check'd a while, again it flow'd 

Glittering along the channel'd road: 

From steep to steep, a frequent fall, 

Each different and each natural. 

Obstructing roots and rocks between, 

Diyersify ti^e' enchanted scene ; 

While winding now, and intricate. 

Now more developed, and in state. 

The' united stream with rapid force 

Pursues amain its downward course, 

Till, at your feet absorb'd, it hides 

Beneath the ground its bustling tides. 

With prancing steeds and liveried trains 
Soon daily shone the bordering plains : 
And distant sounds foretold the' approach 
Of frequent chaise and crowded coach. 
For sons of Taste, and daughters fair. 
Hasted the sweet surprise to share : 
While Hagley ^ wonder'd at their stay, 
And hardly brook'd the long delay. 

Not distant far below, a mill 
Was built upon a neighbouring rill : 
Whose pent up stream, whene'er let loose, 
Impeird a wheel, close at its sluice 
So strongly, that by fiiction's power, 
'Twottld grind the firmest grain to flour. 
Or, by a correspondence new. 
With hammers and their clattering crew, 

^ The seat of Lord Ljttelton, distant bat a few miles from 
the Leasowes. 
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Would so bestir her actiye stumps 
On iron blocks, though arrant lumps ^ 
That, in a trice, she*d mtuiage matters 
To make them all as smooth as platters : 
Or slit a bar to rods quite taper. 
With as much ease as you 'd cut paper. 
For, though the lever gave the blow, 
Yet it was lifted from below ; 
And would for ever have lain still. 
But for the bnstling of the rill ; 
Who, from her stately pool or ocean. 
Put all the wheels and logs in motion; 
Things in their nature very quiet. 
Though making all this noise and riot. 

This stream, that could in toil excel. 
Began with foolish pride to swell : 
Piqued at her neighbour's reputation. 
And thus express'd her indignation — 

* Madam ! methinks you're vastly proud. 
You wasn't used to talk so loud, 
Nor cut SHch capers in your pace. 
Marry I what antics, what grimace I 
For shame I don't give yourself such airs. 
In flaunting down those hideous stairs : 
Nor pi;t yourself in such a flutter 
Whate'er you do, you dirty gutter! 
I 'd have you know, you upstart minx! 
Ere you were formed, with all your sinks, 
A lake I was, compared with which. 
Your stream is but a paltry ditch : 
And still, on honest labour bent, 
I ne'er a single flash mispent. 
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And yet no folks of high degree 

Would e'er vouchsafe to visit me. 

As in their coaches by they rattle, 

Forsooth ! to hear your idle prattle. 

Though half the business of my flooding 

Is to provide them cakes and pudding ; 

Or furnish stuff for many a trinket, 

Which though so fine, you scarce would think it, 

When Boulton's^ skill has fix'd their beauty; 

To my rough toil first owed their duty ; 

But I 'm plain Goody of the Mill ; 

And you are — Madiun Cascadille !' 

* Dear Coz (replied the beauteous Torrent), 
Pray do not discompose your current. 

That we all from one fountain flow 
Hath been agreed on long ago ; 
Varying our talents and our tides. 
As chance or education guides. 
That I have either note or name, 
I owe to him who gives me fame ; 
Who teaches all our kind to flow. 
Or gaily swift, or gravely slow : t 
Now in the lake, with glassy face ; 
'^off moving light, with dimpled grace ; 
Now gleaming from the rocky height ; 
Now, in rough eddies, foaming white. 
Nor envy me the gay or great 
That visit my obscure retreat. 
None wonders that a clown can dig, 
But 'tis some art to dance a jig. 

* Ad eminent merchant, and very ingenioai meobanic, at 
the Soho manufactory, near Birmingham. 
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Your talents are employ'd for use, 
Mine to give pleasure, and amuse. 
And though, dear Coz, no folks of taste 
Their idle hours with you will waste. 
Yet many a grist comes to your mill. 
Which helps your master's bags to fill : 
While I, with all my notes and trilling. 
For Damon never got a shilling. 
Theq, gentle Coz, forbear your clamours, 
!Enjoy your hoppers, and your hammers : 
We gain our ends by different ways. 
And you get bread, and I get — praise.' 



MISCELLANIES. 



ARDENNA. 

A PASTORAL ECLOGUE, 
DAMON AND LYCIDA8, 

When o*er the western world fair Science spread 
Her genial ray, and Gothic darkness fled, 
To Britain's Isle the Muses took their way. 
And taught her listening groves the tuneful lay. 
Twas then two swains the Doric reed essayed ^ 
To sing the praises of a peerless maid. 
On Arden's blissful plain her seat she chose. 
And hence her rural name Ardenna rose. 
In sportive verse alternately they vied; 
Thus Damon sang, and Lycidas replied. 

DAMON. 

Here, gentle swain, beneath the shade reclined, 
Remit thy labours, and unbend thy mind. 
Well with the shepherd's state our cares agree. 
For Nature prompts to pleasing industry : 
Tis this to all her gifts fresh beauty yields. 
Health to our flocks, and plenty to our fields. 
Yet hath she not imposed unceasing toil, 
Not restless ploughshares always vex the soil. 
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Then, shepherd, take the blessings Heaven be- 
Assist the song, and sweeten our repose, [stows, 

LYCIDAS. 

While others, sunk in sleep, or live in vain. 
Or, slaves of indolence, but wake to pain. 
Me let the call of earliest birds invite 
To hail the' approaches of returning light; 
To taste the freshness of the cheerfiil mom. 
While glistering dewdrops hang on every thorn. 
Hence all the bliss that centres in our kmd. 
Health to the blood and vigour to the mind : 
Hence every task its meet attendance gains. 
And leisure hence, to listen to diy strains. 

DAMON. 

Thrice happy swain, so fitly form'd to share 
The shepherd's labour and Ardenna's care ! 
To teU Ardenna*s praise, the rural train 
Inscribe the verse or chant it o*er the plain. 
Plains, hills, and woods, return the well known 

sound. 
And the smooth beech records the sportive wound. 
Then, Lycidas, let us the chorus join, . 
So bright a theme our music shall refine. 

Escaped from all the busy world admires. 
Hither the philosophic dame retires; 
For in the busy world (or poets feign) 
Intemperate vice and giddy pleasures reign ; 
Then, when from crowds the Loves and Graces 

flew. 
To these lone shades the beauteous maid withdrew. 
To study Nature in this calm retreat, 
And with confederate Art her charms complete. 
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How sweet their union is, ye sh^pherds^>ay, 
And thou who fonn*dst the reed, inspire my Ifiy. 

Her praise I sing by whom our flocks are freed 
From the rough bramble, and envenomed weed; 
TJ^ho to green pastures turns the dreary waste. 
With scatter'd woods in careless beauty graced. 

Tis she, Ardennal Guardian of the scene. 
Who bids the mount to swell, who smooths the 
green, [flood 

WJio drains the marsh, and frees the struggling 
From its divided rule, and strife with mud. 
She wind^ its course the copious stream to show. 
And she in swifter currents bids it flow ; 
Now smo0|;hly gliding with an even pace. 
Now dimpling o'er the stones with roughen'd grace : 
With glassy surface now serenely bright. 
Now foaming from the rock all silver white. 

Tis she the rising bank with beeches crowns. 
Now spreads the spene, stnd now contracts its 

bomi4s; 
Clothes t]]ie bleak hill with verdure ever gay. 
And bids our feet through myrtle valleys stray. 
She for her shepherds rears the rooty shed. 
The chequer'd pavement, and the straw-wove bed^ 
For them she scoops the grotto's cool retrea^;. 
From storms a shelter, and a shade in heat : 
Directs their hands the verdant arch to bend. 
And with the leafy roof its gloom extend. 
Shells, fliqt, and ore their mingled graces join, 
And rocky fragments aid the chaste design. 

LYCIDAS. 

Hail, happy lawns ! where'er we turn our eyes 
Fresh beauties bloom, and opening wonders rise^ 
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Whilom these charmiQg scenes ¥nth grief I viewed 
A barren waste, a dreary solitude ! 
My drooping flocks their russet pastures moum'd. 
And lowing herds the plaintiye moan returned : 
With weary' feet from field to field they stray'd. 
Nor found their hunger's painful sense allayed. 
But now no more a dreary scene appears, 
No more its prickly boughs the bramble rears, 
No more my flocks lament the' unfruitful soil. 
Nor mourn their ragged fleece, or firuitless toil. 

DAMON. 

As this fair lawn excels the rushy mead. 

As firs the thorn, and flowers the poisonous weed, 

Far as the warbling skylarks soar on high 

Above the clumsy bat, or buzzing fly ; 

So matchless moves Ardenna o'er the green. 

In mind alike excelling as in mien. 

LYCIDAS. 

Sweet is the fragrance of the damask rose. 
And bright the dye that on its surface glows;' 
Fair is the poplar rising on the plain^ 
Of shapely trunk, and lofty branches vain ; 
But neither sweet the rose, nor bright its dye. 
Nor poplar fair, if with her charms they vie. 

DAMON. 

Grateful is sunshine to the sportive lambs. 
The balmy dews delight the nibbling dams ; 
But kindUer warmth Ardenna's smUes impart, 
A balm more rich her lessons to the heart. 

LYCIDAS. 

No more Pomona's guiding hand we need. 
Nor Flora's help to paint the' enamePd mead. 
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Nor Ceres' care to guard the rising grain. 
And spread the yellow plenty o'er the plain ; 
Ardenna's precepts every want supply : 
The grateM lay what shepherd can deny? 

DAMON. 

A theme so pleasing, with the day begun. 
Too soon were ended with the setting sun. 
But see o'er yonder hill the parting ray. 
And hark ! our bleating flocks reproye our stay. 



THE SCAVENGERS. 

A TOWN ECLOGUE. 



Dolcis odor Incri ex re qaalibet 



Awake, my Muse, prepare a loftier theme ; 
The winding valley, and the dimpled stream 
Delight not all : quit, quit the verdant field. 
And try what dusty streets and alleys yield. 

Where Avon wider flows and gathers fame. 
Stands a fair town, and Warwick is its name ; 
For useful arts entitled once to share 
The gentle Ethelfleda's guardian care : 
Nor less for deeds of chivalry renown'd^ 
When her own Guy was with her laurels crown'd. 
Now siren Sloth holds here her tranquil reign. 
And binds in silken bonds the feeble train. 
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No frowning knigfatSy in uncoutfi aimoitr laced. 
Seek now for monsters on the dreary waste : 
In these sofit scenes they chase a gentler prey. 
No monsters! hut as dangerous as they. 
In different forms as sure destruction lies ; 
They have no claws 'tis true — hut they have eyes. 

Last of the toiling nice there lived a pair. 
Bred up in lahour, and inured to care ; 
To sweep the streets their task from sun to sun. 
And seek the nastiness which others shun. 
More plodding wight or dame you ne*er shall see. 
He Gaffer Pestel hight, and Gammer she. 

As at their door they sat one summer's day. 
Old Pestel first essay*d the plaintive lay : 
His gentie mate the plaintive lay returned. 
And thus alternately their cares they moum*d — 

OLD PBSTEL. 

Alas ! was ever such fine weather seen. 

How dusty are the roads, the streets how clean ! 

How long, ye Almanacs, will it be dry ? 

Empty my cart how long, and idle I? 

£*en at the best the times are not so good 

But 'tis hard work to scrape a livelihood. 

The cattle in the stalls resign their life. 

And balk the shambles, and the' unbloody knife.. 

While farmers sit at home in pensive gloom. 

And turnpikes threaten to complete my doom. . 

WIFE. 

Well ! for the turnpike, that will do no hurt ; 
Some say the managers are friends to dirt. 
But much I fear- this murrain where 'twill end. 
Tor sure the cattle did our door befriend. 
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Oft have I hail'd them, as they stalkM along, . 
Their fat the butchers pleased, but me their dung. 

OLD PESTEL. 

S^e what a little dab of dirt is here ! 
But 3^elds all Warwick more, O tell me where t 
Yet, on this spot, though now so naked seen. 
Heaps upon heaps, and loads on loads, have been : 
Bigger, and bigger, the proud dunghill grew. 
Till my diminished house was hid from yiew. 

WIFE. 

Ah! Gaffer Pestel, what brave days were those. 
When higher than our house our muckhill rose ! 
The growing mount I view*d with joyful eyes. 
And mark'd what each load added to its size. 
Wrapp'd in its fragrant steam we often sat. 
And to its praises held delightful chat. 
Nor did I e'er neglect my mite to pay. 
To swell the goodly heap from day to day. 
A cabbage once I bought; but small the cost — 
Nor do I think the farthing all was lost. 
Again you sold its well digested store. 
To dung the garden where it grew before. 

OLD PESTEL. 

What though the beaux and powder'd coxcombs 

jeer'd. 
And at the scavenger's employment sneer'd. 
Yet then at night content I told my gains. 
And thought well paid their malice and my pains. 
Why toils the tradesman, but to swell his store ? 
Why craves the wealthy landlord still for more ? 
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Why will our gentry flatter, fawn, and lie ? 
Why pack the' cards, and what d'ye cairt — the 
Ally all, the pleasing paths of gain pursue, [die? 
And wade through thick and thin, as we folks do. 
Sweet is the scent that from advantage springs. 
And nothing dirty which good interest brings. 

WIFE. 

When goody Dobbins call'd me nasty bear. 
And talk'd of kennels, and the ducking chair, 
With patience I could hear the scolding quean, 
For sure 'twas dirtiness that kept me clean : 
Clean was my gown on Sundays, if not fine. 
Nor Mrs. ***'8 cap so white as mine. 
A slut in silk or kersey is the same. 
Nor sweetest always is the finest dame. 

Thus wail'd they pleasure past, and present 
cares, [theirs : 

While the starved hog join'd his complaint with 
To still his grunting different ways they tend. 
To West Street' he, and she to Cotton End >. 



ABSENCE. 



With leaden foot Time creeps along, 

While Delia is away. 
With her, nor plaintive was the song. 

Nor tedious was the day. 

Ah ! envious power ! reverse my doom. 

Now double thy career ; 
Strain every nerve, stretch every plume. 

And rest them when she 's here. 

' Names oF the most remote aod opposite parts of the town. 
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TO A LADY. 

When Nature joins a beauteous face 
With shape, and air, and life, arid grace. 
To every imperfection blind, 
I spy no blemish in the mind. 

When wit flows pure from Stella's tongue. 
Or animates the sprightly song, 
Our hearts confess the power diyine, 
Nor lightly prize its mortal shrine. 

(Groodnature will a conquest gain. 
Though wit and beauty sigh in vain. 
When generous thoughts the breast inspirci 
I wish its rank and fortunes higher. 

When Sidney*s charms again unite 
To win the soul, and bless the sight ; 
Fair and leam'd, and good and great! 
An earthly gdddess is complete. 

But when I see a sordid mind 

With affluence and ill nature join'd, 

And pride without a grain of sense. 

And without beauty insolence. 

The creature with contempt I view. 

And sure 'tis like Miss ^you know who. 
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TO A LADY 

WOJEIKING A PAIR OF RUFFLES. 

What means this useless cost, tbis wanton pride ? 

To purchase foppery fron> yon foreign strand ! 
To spurn our native stores and arts aside, 

And drain jthe riches of a needy land ! 

Pleased I survey, fair nymph, your happy skill, 
Yet view it by no vulgar critic's laws : 

With nobler um I draw my sober quill ^ 
Anxious to list each art in Virtue's cause. 

Go on, dear maid, your utmost power essay. 
And if for fame your little bosom heave. 

Know patriot hands your merit shall display. 
And amply pay the graces they receive. 

Let every nymph like you the gift prepare. 
And banish foreign pomp and costly show; 

What lover but would bum the prize to wear. 
Or blush by you pronounced his country's foe? 

Your smiles can win when patriot speeches fail. 
Your frowns qoatrol when justice threats in vain; 

O'er stubborn minds your softness can prevail. 
And placemen drop the bribe if you complain. 

Then rise the guardians of your country's fame. 
Or wherefore were ye form'd like angels fair? 

By beauty's force our venal arts reclaim. 
And save the drooping virtues from despair. 
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FEMALE EMPIRE, 

• A TRUE HISTORY. 

Like Bruin's was Ayaro's breast. 
No softness harboured there ; 

While Sylvjo some concern express*d, 
When beauty shed a tear. 

In Hymen's bands they both were tied, 
As Cupid's archives ' show ye ; 

Proud Celia was Avaro's bride, 
And Sylvio's gentle Chloe. 

like other nymphs, at church they swore 

To honour and obey. 
Which, with each learned nymph before. 

They soon explained away. 

If Chloe now would have her will. 
Her streaming eyes prevaiFd ; 

Or if her swain proved cruel still. 
Hysterics never fail'd. 

But Celia scom'd the plaintive moan, 
And heart dissolving shower ; 

With flashing eye and angry tone 
She best maintain'd her power. 

Yet once the mandates of his Turk 

Avaro durst refuse ; 
For why ? important was his work, 

*' To register old shoes !' 

* The parish register. 

x2 
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^ And does (said she), the wretch dispute 
My claims such clowns to rule ? 

If Celia cannot charm a brute. 
She can chastise a fool.' 

Then straight she to his closet flew, * 
His private thoughts ^he tore. 

And from its place the poker drew. 
That feird him on the floor. 

^ Henceforth (said she) my calls regard, 
Own mine the stronger plea ; 

Nor let thy vulgar cares retard 
The female rites of tea.' 

Victorious sex ! alike your art 

And puissance we dread ; 
For if you cannot break our heart, 

'Tis plain you'll break our head. 

Place me, ye gods, beneath the throne 
Which gentle smiles environ. 

And I '11 submission gladly own, 
Without a rod of iron. 



ON 

MR. SAMUEL COOKFS POEMS. 

WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1749. 

Indeed, Master Cooke ! 

You have made such a book. 
As the learned in pastry admire : 

But other wits joke 

To see such a smoke 
Without any visible fire. 
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What a nice bill of fare, 

Of whatever is rare, 
And approved by the critics of taste ! 

Not a classical bit, 

Every fancy to hit. 
But here in due order is placed. 

Yet, for all this parade. 

You are but a dull blade. 
And your lines are all scragged and raw ; 

Though you've hack'd and have hew*d, 

And have squeezed and have stew'd. 
Your forced-meat is n't .all worth a straw. 

Though your satire you spit, 
'Tis n't season'd a bit. 
And your puffs are as heavy as lead ; 
Gall each dish what you will. 
Boil, roast, hash, or grill, 
' Yet still it is all a calf's head. 

I don't mind your huffing. 

For you've put such vile stuff in, 
I protest I'm as sick as a dog; 

Were you leaner or fatter, 

I'd not mince the matter. 
You're not fit to dress iEsop a frog. 

Then, good master Slice ! 

Shut up shop, if you 're wise, 
And the' unwary no longer trepan ; 

Such advice indeed is hard. 

And. may stick in your gizzard. 
But digest it as well as you can. 
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THE MISTAKE. 

ON CAPTAIN BLUFF. 1750. 

Sats a Gosling, ahnost frightened out of ker wits, 
* Help, mother, or else I shall go into fits. 
I have had such a flight, I shall never recover, 
O ! that Hawk, that you've told us of over and over. 
See there, where he sits, with his teirible face. 
And his coat ho^ it glitters all over with lace. 
With his sharp hooked nose, and his sword at 
his heel, ^ [feel.' 

How my heart it goes pit-a-pat; pray, mother. 

Says the Goose, very gravely, * Pray don't talk 

so wild; 
Those looks are as harmless as mine are, my child. 
And as for his sword there, so bright and so nice, 
I'll be sworn 'twill hurt nothing besides frogs 

and mice. 
Nay, prithee don*t hang so about me, let loose, 
I tell diee he dares not say — bo to a Goose. 
In short there is not a more innocent fowl, [Owl.' 
Why, instead of a Hawk, look ye, child, 'tis an 



TO A LADY, 

WITH A BASKET OF FRUIT. 

Once of forbidden fruit the mortal taste 
Changed beauteous Eden to a dreary waste. 
Here you may freely eat, secure the while 
From latent poison or insidious guile. 
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Yet O ! could I but happily infuse 

Some secret charm into the savoury juice. 

Of power to tempt your gentle breast to share 

With me the peaceful cot and rural fare : 

A different fate should crown the bless*d deyice. 

And change my desert to a Paradise* 



PEYTOE'S GHOST', 

To Craven's health, and social joy. 

The festive night was kept. 
While mirth and patriot spirit flow'd, 

Apd only Dulness slept. 

When from the jovial crowd I stole. 
And homeward shaped my way ; 

And pass'd along by Chesterton, 
All at the cIqs^ pf day. 

The sky with clouds was overcast : 

A hollow tempest blow'd. 
And rains and foaming cataracts 

Had deluged all the road ; 

When through the dark and lonesome shade 

Shone forth a sudden light; 
And soon distinct a human form 

Engaged my wondering sight. 

Onward it moved with graceful port. 

And soon o'ertook my speed : 
Then thrice I Ufted up my hands. 

And thrice I cheer'd my steed. 

' Pejtoe was the late Lord Willonghbjr de Broke. 
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* Who art thouy passenger (it cried). 

From yonder mirth retired. 
That here pursuest thy cheerless way. 
Benighted and bemired?' 

' I am (said I) a country clerk, 

A clerk of low degree. 
And yonder gay and gallant scene 

Suits not a curacy. ' 

' But I have seen such sights to-day 

As make my heart full glad. 
Although it is but dark, 'tis true. 

And eke — my road is bad. 

* For I haye seen lords, knights, and squires. 

Of great and high renown. 
To choose a knight for this fair shire. 
All met at Warwick Town. 

* A wight of skill to ken our laws. 

Of courage to defend. 
Of worth to serve the public cause. 
Before a private end. 

* And such they found, if right I guess—? 

Of gentle blood he came : 
Of morals firm, of manners mild, 
And Craven ' is his name. 

' Did half the British tribunes share 

Experienced Mordaunt's ^ truth. 
Another half, like Craven, boast 

A free unbias'd youth ; 

' Hon. William Craven, of Wjldn ;*afterward8Lord CraTen. 
^ Sir Charles Mordaant, Bart. 
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* The Sun, I trow, in all his race 

No happier realm should find ; 
Nor Britons hope for aught in vain. 

From warmth with prudence join'd/ 

' Go on, my Country, favoured soil. 

Such patriots to produce ! 
Go on, my Countrymen (he cried). 

Such Patriots still to choose.' 

This said, the placid form retired 

Behind the veil of night; 
Yet bade me, for my Country's good. 

The solemn tale recite. 



TO A LADY, 

FURNISHING HER LIBRARY, AT 
IN WARWICKSHIRE. 

When just proportion in each part. 
And colours mix'd with nicest art. 
Conspire to show the grace and mien 
Of Chloe, or the Cyprian Queen : 
With elegance throughout refined. 
That speaks the passions of the mind. 
The glowing canvass will proclaim, 
A Raphael's or a Titian's name. 

So where, through every learned page. 
Each distant clime, each distant age. 
Display a rich variety 
Of wisdom in epitome ; 
Such elegance and taste will tell 
The hand that could select so welh 
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But when we all their beauties view,- 

United and improved by You, 

We needs must own an emblem faint, 

To' express those charms no art can paint. 

Books must, with such correctness writ. 

Refine another^s taste and wit ; 

Tis to your merit only due. 

That theirs can be refined by You. 



TO 

WILLIAM SHENSTONE, ESQ. 

ON RECEIVING A GILT POCKBTBOOK. 1751. 

These spotless leaves, this neat array. 
Might well inyite your charming quill 

In fair assemblage to display 

The power of Learning, Wit, and Skill. 

But since you carelessly refuse. 

And to my pen the task assign ; 
O ! let your Genius guide my Muse, 

And every vulgar thought refine. 

Teach me your best, your best loved art. 
With frugal care to store my mind; - 

In this to play the Miser's part. 
And give mean lucre to ihe wind : 

To shun the Coxcomb's empty noise. 
To scorn the Villain's artful mask; 

Nor trust gay Pleasure's fleeting joys, 
Nor urge Ambition's endless tstsk. 
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Teach me to stem Youth's boisterous tide^ 

To reflate its giddy rage ; 
By E/eason's aid my bark to guide, 

Into the friendly port of Age : 

To share what classic Culture yields. 

Through Rhetoric's painted meads to roam ; 

With you to reap historic fields^ 

And bring the golden Harvest home. 

To taste the genuine sweets of Wit; 

To quaff in Humour's sprightly bowl ; 
The philosophic mean to hit, 

And prize the dignity of souL 

Teach me to read fair Nature's book. 
Wide opening in each flowery plain : 

And with judicious eye to 109k 
On all tlie glories of her reign. 

To hail her, seated on her throne. 
By awful woods encompass'd round : 

Or her divine extraction own. 
Though with a wreath of rushes crown'd. 

Through arched walks, o'er spreading lawns, . 

Near solemn rocks, with her to roVe ; « 
Or court her, mid her gentle fawns. 

In mossy cell or maple grove. 

Whether the prospect strain the sight. 
Or in the nearer landscapes charm. 

Where hills, vales, fountains, woods, unite. 
To grace youi; sweet Arcadian farm : 

Y 
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There let me sit, and gaze with you 
On Nature's works hy Art refined : 

And own, while we their contest view. 
Both fair, but fairest thus comlxned ! 



AN ELEGY ON MAN. 

WRITTEN JANUASY, 1762. 

Behold Earth's lord, imperial man. 

In ripen'd yigour gay; 
His outward form attentiye sean, 

And all within survey. 

Behold his plans- of future life. 
His care, his hope, his love. 

Relations dear o{ child and wife; 
The dome, the lawn, the groye. 

Now see within his active mind 
More generous passions share, 

Eriend, neighbour, country, all hb'kind. 
By turns engage his care. 

Behold him range with curious eye 
O'er Earth from pole to pole. 

And through the' illimitable sky 
Explore with daring soul. 

Yet pass some twenty fleeting years. 

And all his glory flies ; 
His languid eye is bathed in tears, 

He sickens, groans, and dies. 
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And is this all his destined lot. 

This all his boasted ^way, 
Fpr ever now to be forgot. 

Amid the mouldering clay? 

Ah, gloomy thought ! ah ! worse than death ! 

life sickens at the sound ; 
Better it were not draw our breath. 

Than run this empty round. 

Hence, cheating Fancy, then away, 

O let us better try, 
By Reason s more enlightened ray. 

What 'tis indeed to die. 

Observe yon mass of putrid earth. 

It holds an embryo brood ; 
E'en now the reptiles crawl to birth. 

And seek their leafy food. 

Yet stay till some few suns are pass'd. 

Each forms a silken tomb, 
And seems, like man, imprisoned fast. 

To meet his final doom. 

Yet from this silent mansion too 

Anon you see him rise ^ 
No more a crawling worm to view, 

But ten^t of the skies. 

And what forbids that man should share 

Some more auspicious day. 
To range at large in open air. 

As light and free as they? 
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There was a time when life first warmed 

Our flesh in shades of night. 
Then was the* imperfect substance form'd. 

And sent to yiew this light. 

- There was a time, when every sense 
In straiter limits dwelt. 
Yet each its task could then dispense. 
We saw, we heard, we felt. 

And times there are, when through the veias 

The blood forgets to flow, 
Yet then a living power remains. 

Though not in aetive show. 

Times too there be, when friendly Sleep's 

Soft charms the Senses bind. 
Yet Fancy then her vigUs keeps, 

And ranges unconfined. 

And Jleason holds her separate sway. 

Though all the Senses wake. 
And fprms in Memory's storehouse play 

Of no material make. 

What are these then, this eye, this ear. 

But nicer organs found, 
A glass tp read, a trump to hear. 

The modes of shape, or sound? 

And blows may maim, or time impair 

These instrumente of clay, 
And Death may ravish what they spare. 

Completing dieir decay. 
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But are these then that living power 
That thinks^ compares, and rules ? 

Then say a scaffold is a tower, 
A workman is his tools. 

For aught appears that Death can do. 

That still survives his stroke, 
Its workings placed beyond our view, 

Its present commerce broke. 

But what connexions it may find. 

Boots much to hope and fear' ; 
And if Instruction courts the mind, 

Tis madness not to hear. 



ON ascBiyiNQ 

A LITTLE IVORY BOX FROM A LADY, 

CURIOUSLY WROUGHT BY HER OWN HANDS. 

Little Box of matchless grace ! 

Fairer than the fairest face. 

Smooth as was her parent hand 

That did thy wondrous form command ; 

Spotless' as her infant mind ; 

As her riper age refined : 

Beauty with the Graces join'd. 

Let me clothe thee^ lovely stranger, 
Let me lodge thee safe from danger, 
Let me guard thy soft repose 
From giddy Fortune'^ random blows ; 

 Vid. Batler's Analogy. 

y2 
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From thOttglitLess mirth, barbaric bate. 
From the iron hand of Fate, 
And Oppression's deadly weight. 

Thou art not of a sort, or number, 
Fashion'd for a Poet's lumber ; 
Though more capacious than his purse. 
Too small to hold his store of verse : 
Too delicate for homely toil. 
Too neat for vulgar hands to soil. 

O ! would the Fates permit the Muse 
Thy future destiny to choose ! 
In thy circle's fairy round 
With a golden fillet bound; 
like the snowdrop silver white, 
like the glowworm's humid light, 
like the dew at early da¥m. 
Like the moonlight on the lawn. 
Lucid rows of pearls should dwell. 
Pleased as in dieir native shell ; 
Or the brilliant's sparkling rays. 
Should emit a starry blaze. 

And if the Fair, whose magic skill 
Wrought thee passive to her will. 
Deign to regard thy Poet's love. 
Nor his aspiring suit reprove. 
Her form should crown the fair design. 
Goddess fit for such a shrine 1 



VALENTINE'S DAY. 

The tuneful choir in amorous strains 
Accost their feathePd loves ; 

While each fond mate, with equal pains. 
The tender suit approves. 
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With chberfiil hop from spray to spray. 

They sport along the meads ; 
In social bliss together stray, 

Where love or fancy leads. 

Through Spring's gay scenes each happy pair 

Their fluttering joys pursue; 
Its* various charms and produce share. 

For ever kind and true. 

Their sprightly notes from every shade 

Their mutual loves proclaim ; 
Till Winter s chilling blasts invade. 

And damp the' enlivenmg flame. 

Then all the jocund scene declines, 

Nor woods nor meads delight ; 
The drooping tribe in secret pines. 

And mourns the' unwelcome sight. 

Go, blissful warblers ! timely wise. 

The' instructive moral tell ; 
Nor thou their meaning lays despise. 

My charming Annabelle.! 



HAMLET'S SOLILOQUY, 

IMITATED. 

To print, or not tp print — that is the question. 

Whether 'tis better in a trunk to bury 

The quirks and crotchets of outrageous fancy. 

Or send a well wrote copy to the press. 

And, by disclosing, end tiiiem ? To print, to doubt 
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No more; and by one act to say we 
The headadiy and a thousand natural shocks 
Of scribbling frenzy — ^'tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wish'd. To print — ^to beam 
From the same shelf with Pope, in calf weU bound : 
To deep, perchance, with Quaries — ^Ay, there's 

die rub — 
For to vihat class a writer may be doom'd. 
When he hath shuffled off some paltry stuff. 
Must give us pause. — There's die respect that 

fiMfck^ 

The' unwilling poet keep his piece nine years. 
For who would bear the' impatient thirst of frune. 
The pride of conscious merit, and HboTe all. 
The tedious inqwrtunity of friends. 
When as himself might his qmehu make 
With a bare inkhom ? Who would fiirdles bear ? 
To groan and sweat under a load of wit ? 
But that the tread of steep Parnassus' hill. 
That undiscoyer'd country, with whose bays 
Few travellers return, puzzles the will. 
And makes us rather bear to live unknown. 
Than run the hazard to be known, and damn'd. . 

Thus Critics do make cowards of us alL 

< 

And thus the healthfrd Tace of many a poem 
Is sicklied o'er widi a pale manuscript ; 
And enterprisers of great fire and spirit. 
With this regard, from Dodsley turn away. 
And lose the name of authors. 
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ROUNDELAY. 

aiftrittcn lor.c|)c MhiUz at Stratfortf ttpim Woon* 

CELEBRATED BY HR. GARRIGK IN HONOUR OF SHAKSPEARE, 

SEPTEMBER, 1769. 

Set to Music by Mr, DibtUn. 

Sisters of the tuneful train, 
Attend your parent's jocund strain, 
' Tis Fancy calls you ; follow me 
To celebrate the Jubilee. 

On Avon's banks, where Shakspeare's bust 
Points out and ^ards his sleeping dust. 
The sons of scenic mirth agree 
To celebrate the Jubilee. 

Come, daughters, come, and bring with you 
The' aerial Sprites and Fairy crew, 
And the sister Graces three. 
To celebrate the Jubil|e^f 

Hang. around &e sculptm*ed tomb 
The broider'd vest, the nodding plume. 
And the mask of comic glee. 
To celebrate the Jubilee. 

From Bimam Wood, and Bosworth Field, 
Bring the standard, bring the shield, 
With drums and martial symphony, 
To celebrate the Jubilee. 
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In mournful numbers now relate 
Poor Desdemona's hapless fate. 
With frantic deeds of jealousy. 
To celebrate the Jubilee» 

Nor be Windsor's Wives forgot. 
With their harmless merry plot, 
The whitening mead, and haunted tree, 
To celebrate the Jubilee. 

Now in jocund strains recite 
The humours of the braggart ELnight, 
Fat Knight, and Ancient Pistol he. 
To celebrate the Jubilee. 

But see in crowds the gay, the ikir, 
To the splendid scene repair, 
A scene as fine as fine can be. 
To celebrate the Jubilee.. 



ss 



THE BLACI^BIRDS. , 

Alf ELEGY. 

The sun had chased the mountain snow, 
His beams had pierced the stubborn soil, 

The melting streams began to flow. 
And ploughmen urged their annual toil, 

TwBS then, amidst the vocal throng 
Whom Nature waked to mirth and love, 

A blackbird raised his amorous song. 
And thus it echo'd through the grove. 
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* O fairest of the feather'd train! 

For whom I sing, for whom I burn, 
Attend with pity to my strain. 
And grant my love a kind return. 

* For see, the wintry storms are flown. 

And zephyrs gently fan the air ; 
Let us the genial influence own. 
Let us the. vernal pastime share. 

* The Raven plumes his jetty wing, 

To please his croaking paramour; 
The Larks responsive ccux>ls sing. 
And tell their passion as they soar : 

* But does tfie Raven's sable wing 

Excel the glossy jet of mine? 
Or can the Lark more sweetly sing, 
Than we, who strength with softness join 1 

* O let me then thy steps attend ! 

Ill point new treasures to thy sight: 
Whether the grove thy wish befriend. 
Or hedge-rows green, or. meadows bright* 

' 111 guide thee to the clearest rill. 
Whose streams among the pebbles stray : 

There will we sip, and sip our fill. 
Or on the flowery margin play. 

* 111 lead thee to the thickest brake. 

Impervious to the schoolboy's eye ; 
For thee the plaster'd nest I'll make. 
And to thy downy bosom fly. 
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* Wheiiy prompted by a mother's care. 

Thy warmth shaU form the' imprison'd young. 
The pleasing task I '11 gladly share. 
Or cheer thy labours with a song. 

* To bring thee food 1 11 range the fields. 

And cull the best of every kind, 
Whatever Nature's bounty yields. 
And Love's assiduous care ean find. 

' And when my lovely mate would stray. 
To taste the sununer sweets at Iwrge,- 

111 wait at home the livelong day. 
And fondly tend our little charge. 

* Then prove with me the sweets of love, . 

With me divide the cares of life. 
No bush shall boast, in all the grove; 
A mate so fond, so blessed a wife !* 

He ceased his song — ^the plumy dame 
Heard with delight the lovesick strain. 

Nor long conceal'd a mutual flame. 
Nor long repressed his amorous pain. 

He led her to the nuptial bower. 

And perch'd with triumph by her side ; 

What gilded roof could boast diat hour 
A fonder mate, or happier bride? 

Next mom he waked her with a song, 
' Behold (he said) the new-born day. 

The Lark his matin peal has rung; 
Arise, my love, and come aw^y !' 
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Together through the fields they strayM^ 
And to the murmuring rivulet's side ; 

Renew*d their vows, and hopp*d, and play'd. 
With artless joy and decent pride. 

When O ! with grief my Mose relates 
What dire misfortune closed the tale; 

Sent by an order from the Fates, 
A gunner met them in the vale. 

Alarm'd, the lover cried, ' My dear. 
Haste, haste away; from dagger fly ; 

Here, gunner, point thy thunder here ; 
O spare my love, and let me die !' 

At him the gunner took his aim. 
Too sure the yolley'd thunder flew ! 

O had he chose some other game. 
Or shot— as he was wont to do ! 

Divided pair ! forgive the wrong, 
While I with tears your fate rehearse,. 

Ill join the widow*s plaintive song. 
And save the Lover in my verse. 



z 
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THE GOLDFINCHES. 

AN ELEGY. 

» 

^0 SRilliaiil S&]^cnstone, lEsq. 



Ingennas didicisse fideliter artes 



Emollit moresi nee sinit esse feros. 



To you whose groves protect the feathered choirs. 
Who lend their artless notes a willing ear. 

To you whom pity moves and taste inspires. 
The doric strain belongs, O Shenstone ! hear. 

'Twas gentle Spring, when all the plumy race 
By Nature taught in nuptial leagues combine, 

A Goldfinch joy*d to meet the warm embrace. 
And with her mate in Love's delights to join. 

All in a garden, on a currant bush. 

With wondrous art they built their airy seat ; 
In the next orchard lived a friendly Thrush, 

Nor distant far a Woodlark's soft retreat. 

Here bless'd with ease, and in each other blessM, 
With early songs they waked the neighbouring 
groves. 

Till time matured their joys, and crown'd their nest 
With infant pledges of their faithful loves. 
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And now what transport glow'd in cither's eye! 

What equal fondness dealt the' allotted food ? 
What joy each other's likeness to descry, 

And future sonnets in the chirping brood ! 

But ah! what earthly happiness can last? 

How does the fairest purpose often fail ! 
A truant schoolboy's wantonness could blast 

Their flattering hopes, and leave them both to 
wail.* 

The most ungentle of his tribe was he. 

No generous precept ever touch'd his heart. 

With concord false and hideous prosody 

He scrawl'd his task, and blunder'd o'er his part. 

On mischief bent, he mark'd with ravenous eyes 
Where wrapp'd in down the callow songsters lay. 

Then rushing, rudely seized the glittering prize, 
And bore it in his impious hands away ! 

But how shall I describe, in numbers rude. 
The pangs for poor Chrysomitris decreed. 

When from her secret stand aghast she view'd 
The cruel spoiler perpetrate the deed? 

' O grief of griefs! (with shrieking voice she cried) 
What sight is this, that I have lived to see ! 

O ! that I had in youth's fair season died. 
From Love's false joys and bitter sorrows free. 

* Was it for this, alas ! with weary bill. 

Was it for this I poised the' unwieldy straw? 

For this I bore the moss from yonder lull, 
Nor shunn'd the ponderous stick along to draw ? 
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* Was it for this I pick'd the wool with care, 

Intent with nicer skill our work to crown ? 
For this, with pain, I bent the stubborn hair. 
And lined our cradle with the thistle's down? 

' Was it for this my freedom I resign'd, 
And ceased to rove at large from plain to plain ? 

For this I sat at home whole days confined. 
To bear the scorching heat and pealing rain? 

* Was it fortius my watchful eyes grow dim? 

For this the roses on my cheek turn pale ? 
Pale is my golden plumage, once so trim ; 
And all my wonted mirth and spirits fail. 

* O plunderer vile ! O more than adders fell ! 

More murderous than the cat, with prudish face ; 
Fiercer than kites in whom the furies dwell. 
And thievish as the cuckoo's pilfering race. 

* May juicy plums for thee forbear to grow. 

For thee no flower unveil its charming dyes; 
May birch trees thrive to work thee sharper woe. 
And listening starlings mock thy frantic eriesi* 

Thus sang the mournful bird her piteous tale. 
The piteous tale her mournful mate retum'd ; 

Then side by side they sought the distant vale^ 
And there in secret sadness iuly moum'd* 
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THE SWALLOWS. 

PART I. 

Ere yellow Autumn from our plains retired. 
And gave to wintry stoims the varied year. 

The swallow race widi prescient gift inspired, 
To southern climes prepared their course to steer. 

On Damon's roof a large assembly sate. 
His roof a refuge to the feathered kind. 

With serious look he mark'd the grave debate, 
And to his Delia thus addressed his mind — 

* Observe yon twittering flock, my gentle maid, 
'Observe, and read the wondrous ways of Hea- 
ven! 

With us through Summer's genial reign they stay'd. 
And food and sunshine to their wants were given. 

' But now, by secret instinct taught^ they know 
The near approach of elementsd strife. 

Of blustering tempests, and of chilling snow. 
With every pang and scourge of tender life. 

* Thus wam'd, they meditate a speedy flight. 

For this e'en now they prune their vigorous wing. 
For this each other to the toil excite. 

And prove their strength in many a sportive ring. 

\ No sorrow loads their breast, or dims their eye, 
To quit their.wonted haunts, or native home ; 

Nor fear they launching on the boundless sky. 
In search of future settlements to roam. 
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' They feel a power, an impulse all divine, 
That warns them hence, they feel it and obey; 

To this direction all their cares resign. 

Unknown their destined stage, niimark'd their 
way. 

' Peace to your flight ! ye mild, domestic race : 
O ! for your wings to travel with the sun ! 

Health brace your nerves, ^d zephyrs aid your 
pace, 
Till your long voyage happily be done. 

^ See, Delia, on my roof your guests to-day. 
To-morrow on my roof your guests no more ; 

Ere yet 'tis night, with haste they wing away. 
To-morrow lands them on some happier shore.' 

How just the moral in this scene conveyed ! 

And what, without a moral, would we read? 
Then mark what Damon tells his gentle maid. 

And with his lesson register the deed. 

So youthful joys fly like the summer*s gale, 
So threats the winter of inclement age ; 

Life's busy plot a short fantastic tale ! 
And Nature's changeful scenes, the shifting 
stage! 

And does no friendly power to man dispense 
The joyful tidings of some happier clime?. 

Find we no guide in gracious Providence, 
Beyond the gloomy grave and shortlived Time ? 

Yes, yes ; the sacred oracles we hear 
That point the path to realms of endless joy. 

That bid our trembling heaits no danger fear. 
Though clouds surround, and angry skies annoy* 
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Then let us wisely for bur flight prepare, 

Nor count this stormy world our tix'd abode ; 

Obey the call, and trust our Leader's care, 
To smooth the rough, and light the darksome 
road. 

Moses, by grant divine, led Israel's host 
Through dreary paths to Jordan's fruitful side y 

But we a loftier theme than theirs can boast ; 
A better promise, and a nobler guide* 



PART II. 

At length the Winter's howling blasts are o^er, 
Array'd in smiles the lovely Spring returns. 

Now fuel'd hearths attractive blaze no more. 
And every breast with inward fervour bums. 

Again the daisies peep, the violets blow. 
Again the vocal tenants of the grove. 

Forgot the pattering hail or driving snow^ 
Renew the lay to melody and love. 

And see, my Delia, see, o'er yonder stream. 
Where on the bank the lambs in gambols play ; 

Alike attracted by the sunny gleam. 

Again the swallows take their wonted way. 

Welcome, ye gentle tribe, your sports pursue. 
Welcome again to Delia and to me ; 

Your peaceful councils on my roof renew, 
And plan new settlements from danger free. . 

Again I'll listen to your grave debates. 

Again I'll hear your twittering songs unfold 

What policy directs your wandering states, 
What bounds are settled,and what tribes enrolFd. 
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Again 1 11 hear you tell of distant lands, 
Wbat insect nations rise from Egypfs mud. 

What painted swarms subsist on Ijbya's sands, , 
What Ganges yields, and what the' £uphratean 
flood. 

Thrice happy race ! whom Nature's call inrited 
To travel o'er her realms with active wing. 

To taste her various stores, her best delights. 
The Sui]imer*s radiance, and the sweets of 
Spring : 

While we are doom'd to bear the restless change 
Of varying seasons, vapours dank and dry. 

Forbid like you in milder climes to range. 
When wintry storms usurp the louring sky. 

Yet know the period to your joys assign'd. 
Know, ruin hovers o'er this earthly ball. 

As lofty towers stoop prostrate to the wind. 
Its secret props of adamant shall fall. 

But when yon radiant sun shall shine no more^ 
The spirit, freed from sin's tyrannic sway. 

On lighter pinions borne than yours, shall soar 
To fairer realms beneath a brighter ray. 

To plains etherial, and celestial bowers. 

Where wintry storms no rude access obtain. 

Where blasts no lightning, and no tempest lours ; 
But ever smiling Spring and Pleasure reign. 



THB END. 
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